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HAMILTON'S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC q 
Lower Grades Middle Grades 3 Higher Grades = 


HESE Arithmetics supply the kind of arithmetic teaching now i 
being demanded of our schools. They interweave the study 
of arithmetic with the pupil’s play and work. They reflect actual 
conditions of modern life by grouping their problems around a 
common subject. And they definitely help to prepare boys and girls 
to deal with the problems that constantly come up in everyday living. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY Lir E 


EDGAR F. VAN BUSKIRK By EDITH LILLIAN SMITH | : 

Assistant Educational Director Instructor, Boston Normal School, im 

i United States Public Health Service and Special Teacher of General Science ; a 

Washington, D. C. Model School. =m 
Illustrated. $1.40, postpaid 


“It possesses a wealth of instructive information of unusual scope and value which will greatly enhance 
the value of science as a practical study. The inclusion and appropriate arrangement of problems, with their 
many cross references to other publications, adds much to the value of this book for classroom purposes. The , 
authors have contributed to science a timely and valued aid which will be welcomed by those engaged in 
educational work.”’ FRANCIS I,. BAIN, Assistant Director, 

Department of Manual Arts, Boston. 


Although published in 1919 the text is already in use in such cities as the following : 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Cincinnati, Ohio Raleigh, N. C. | 

i Greensboro, N. C. Newton, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. fg 
Baltimore, Md. Greenville, N. C. Toledo, Ohio. © | -. 
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THE COMMUNITY CENTER 


By L. J. HANIFAN 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools, West Virginia 


THE COMMUNITY CENTER furnishes 
the inexperienced teacher, as no other book 
has yet done, with practical suggestions for 
acquiring the necessary qualities of leader- 
ship and for organizing community improve- 
ment projects. It is the only book on the 
market which deals specifically and briefly 
with the essential facts of rural sociology. 


Practical, not theoretical, — written 
by one who knows country life. 


Brief and concise. 


Adaptable to varying conditions in 
any average community. 


A book for normal schools, normal 
training high schools, and all com- 
munity improvement organiza- 
tions. 


Send at once for circular 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 
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When can Standard Tests be 
Given without Cost? 


The answer is When schools are equipped with the 
CourTis STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 
(1920 Revision). Here is the explanation: the 
cost of the material that pupils use in. taking the 
Courtis Standard Research Tests (Arithmetic, 
Series B, Form 2) is about one cent per pupil for 
each test. The cost of the material that pupils use 
in taking the Courtis Standard Supervisory Tests 
(Arithmetic, Tests A and B) is also about one cent 
per pupil for each test. When _ schools are pro- 
vided with the Courtis STANDARD Practice TEsTs 
IN ARITHMETIC there is no necessity of buying the 
material for pupils’ use in giving those research 
and supervisory tests. If the research tests are 
given twice a year and the supervisory tests four 
times a year, the cost of the cabinets will be re- 
duced to nothing in less than three years. During 
all this time and for years to come (until the cards 
wear out), there are sufficient practice test cards 
to use every day in scientific drill work. Superin- 
tendents who wish to measure the work in their 
schools in arithmetic can do so without cost by 
providing themselves with CourTis STANDARD PRAC- 
TICE TESTS IN ARITHMETIC. The Revised Bulletin 
No. 5 explains how this can be done. It will be 


sent on request. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


Le Francais Pour Tous 
NOELIA DUBRULE 


A text that incorporates the direct method, teaching the pupil to speak fluently and 
distinctly, to read and write easy French, and to apply the essential principles of grammar. 
Exercises in reading and writing French take the place of translation. The text, 
including directions to the pupil, is entirely French. It is suggested that English be 


used only in explaining the first lessons. 


of junior high school. 


For first year of high school or last years 


Primeras Lecciones de Espaiiol 
CAROLINA MARCIAL DoRADO 


A first year direct-method book that teaches the pupil to read easy stories and to 
speak and write simple, correct Spanish. The stories, rhymes, riddles, games and songs 
which form the content excite a lively interest on the part of first-year pupils. 


Primeras Lecturas en Espanol 
CAROLINA MARCIAL DORADO 


A first-year reader, exceedingly simple in style, and full of local color from Spain 
and Spanish America. The text comprises narrative, dialogue, simple poems, songs, and 
three plays which can ve produced by the students. 


The Spanish texts are illustrated by Sears Gallagher 


BosTon 


CHICAGO LONDON ATLANTA 


GINN AND COMPANY 


DALLAS 


New York 


CoL_uMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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. THE COMMUNITY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


BY CHARLES A. DAWSON 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Recent school history quite justifies the ancient 
use of the word, curriculum. No figure could 
better embody the present relation of the various 
studies in the high school, for they are one and 
all, with their enthusiastic partisans and backers 
and book-makers, entered in a most exciting 
race for place and recognition among the essen- 
tials of high school education. Some of them 
are grouped in courses, that is to say, runnings, 
while others are still going it alone on the 
crowded oval. 

{t is all very stirring, and in spots interesting, 
but the race-course gets nowhere save to the 
end of the course, which is ever at the beginning. 
True, in lulls of the main interest something has 
been done in a small fashion in straightaway 
dashes, but these events have been hard to watch 
from the conservative grandstand, because they 
begin directly under the noses of the spectators 
and end on a tangent to the main track, some- 
where outside the classic stadium. 

But a straightaway is interesting precisely be- 
cause its goal is outside somewhere and at a 
point somewhat removed from the beginning of 
the run. Enter then to the race “civics” or 
“community civics,” with governmental backing 
and all interested book-makers. But while the 
old-fashioned textbook civil government long 
held a more or less hazardous place in the course, 
this new entry purports to be really different, 
and it does in fact carry significant credentia!s. 
Whether the ideal of good citizenship is the 
whole end of public education may be debated at 
least academically; whether the pursuit of nearer 
or more remote ends is not more nearly essential 
to the attainment of good citizenship is matter 
for some discussion, but the fact remains that 
the new “civics” comes with a fairly definitely 
and officially set goal and is, in consequence, 
clearly to be ruled off the big oval where the on!y 
goal is the starting-post. Its place is on the 
straightaway, and until the grandstand is moved 
we must take to the bleachers or get down on the 
field to observe well its course. 

In the recent claim that scientific civics should 
be construed as including practically all other 
subjects, there is tacit admission that it cannot 
now enter the race as a “subject,” but this is be- 
side the point, for enthusiasts are making similar 
claims for general science, geography, and _ his- 


tory, which is unfair racing. Of course, the term, 
civics, has a pretty definite content of subject- 
matter, facts and principles to be taught and 
learned, and a civics class may do excellent field 
work by way of observing at first hand the opera- 
tion of courts, councils, city and town boards and 
meetings. Officials and offices may be visited 
and observed. Some of these may be illuminat- 
ing, others will doubtless but darken counsel. 
However, all this is well, though the end is not 
here. As a means and method of education civics 
has a straightaway content and technique of its 
own. The pressing consideration is the realiza- 
tion of these elements. It is necessary to gen- 
eralize the principles of the field and to mark the 
bearing of many tentative experiments the rela- 
tionships of which are not clear. 

All civic or community life depends upon the 
functioning more or less intelligently of certain 
social and economic motives. Out of this activ- 
ity our familiar forms and processes come to 
being. Instinctive at first, as the community 
life grows more distinctly into consciousness 
these operations become more critically ordered 
and more democratic, whereby the opportunities 
for public service are multiplied, and the number 
of qualified men and women upon whom the 
public may draw for fresh and competent leader- 
ship is measurably increased. What we call 
democracy moves along these lines, from the 
mob to the community, to the end that its enter- 
prises may be led not only by instinct but by in- 
telligence. 

Now the hurried and instant appeals to com- 
munity spirit and organization through “drives” 
in war time have left two conflicting results, an 
emphasis upon the committee group as an intel- 
ligent community method, and an unfortunate in- 
tensifving of the instinctive mob movement un- 
der skillful pressure of illy-digested propaganda. 
To both these effects the high school pupils have 
been directly subjected. Can we have a civics 
to meet this situation? 

Most pupils coming to high school imstinctively 
gather into groups. In the usual town or city 
school, where several hundred children are as- 
sembled, these groupings become rather com- 
plex. and as they touch the business of carrying 
on the various pupil activities they give rise to 
political situations all too familiar. . Usually, as 
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schools have grown from small to large the 
handling of pupil affairs has been left to the 
operation of the instinct that animates the mo» 
leadership and following. Athletic associations 
have needed a few star players and a few enthusi- 
astic “bosses” to drag the season and “school 
spirit” to a profitable conclusion. In this as 
well as in other affairs upper-class tyranny tradi- 
tion is carried over from the college and pre- 
paratory school, and pupil affairs fall naturally 
into the hands of a pupil oligarchy based upon 
physical prowess, iamily social position, and 
plain bullying, all permitted and enforced by the 
instinctive mob of under-class-men and the out- 
siders of the upper classes. The high school 
fraternity evil is but one phase of this general 
situation. Here is no school of democracy and 
no community,—it is just an instinctive coagula- 
tion that after a while calls for unfortunately 
drastic action. 

No amount of “Thou shalt nots,’ no amount 
of observation of the so-called adult community 
outside the school, no textbook work or curreat 
event study can avail in educating for democratic 
citizenship when the entire organization of “pupil 
affairs’ continually, silently, and_ insidiously 
gives the lie to the second-hand principles dealt 
out in the classroom. Nor will the determined 
“organizing” of societies and clubs for the pupils 
to the end “that they may be more contented to 
stay in the school and study” permanently cor- 
rect the trouble. This sort of thing is merely 
a turn of the error of separating in theorv 
“formal curriculum” and “pupil activities.” 
The truer way would seem to be to recognize 
and provide for both as equally parts of the 
educational problem. Then the supervision of 
athletics, social affairs, the school paper, ete.. 
will be carried on, not merely to check abuses, 
but to direct the high school mob out of its in- 
stinctive “mobbery” into some conscious experi- 
ences of intelligent community action. 

The chief field of operation for the supervisors 
should not be always or even usually at the head 
of the big organization but with the subordinate 
committees or groups that can make _ indirect 
contributions to the whole, so bringing the dis- 
tant, “shy” elements of the classes into closer 
touch with the general community doings; for in 
the school as inthe adult society too many peo- 
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ple are on the outskirts. of activity, and interest 
in’ school affairs. at periodic elections only is too- 
much like the adult community to serve any use- 
ful purpose. A number and variety of community 
tasks other than disciplinary or governmental 
can be so devised and distributed as to keep the 
community sense alive all the time, so that some 
intelligently founded social habits may be settled 
in the school and in the individual pupils. With 
such a civic policy very definite and measurable 
results can be attained, though the criterion wi'l 
not be the number of tickets sold for a play or 
the size of the money balance at the close of an 
athletic season. In these respects desirable re- 
sults will come, but they will be regarded as ac- 
cessory to the general increase in skill with in- 
telligent community methods. 

All this is demonstrably practical. In many 
schools much has been done already in connection 
with athletic affairs, but the results have not been 
recognized as a valuable contribution to civics.. 
The suggestion here made, and already tested, is. 
that the application of real instead of make- 
believe democratic methods of working to the 
whole field of pupil activities is the heart of high 
school civics. It may be called schooling in a 
supervised democracy. But this is not a formula 
for so-called pupil self-government, or for con- 
verting a school into a complete commun-. 
ity over night for advertising purposes. In this 
sort of training, as in others, there will be some 
failures, and one merit of the scheme is that it 
facilitates the location of those pupils who do 
not respond readily to social opportunity, who. 
do not adapt to team play. The business of 
clearing the field for the experiment may in some 
schoo!s be attended with very real difficulties, 
but some steps can be taken toward the ideal, 
which is to make available to the largest possible 
number of the pupils active sharing in the com- 
mon life of the school, and to give, under com- 
petent supervision, training in the fundamental! 
motives and methods of social action, so that 
the senior or graduate, whatever “formal course” 
he may have followed, may, at the end of his 
straightaway in civics, be less the creature of the 
mob and more the possible intelligent citizen, 
not only by way of knowing what a democratic 
community should do, but in his knowledge of 
how to do and in his habit of helping to do it. 


Whoever, as owner, manager, director, agent or in any capacity prepares, advertises, gives, 


presents cr participates in any lewd, obscene, indecent, immoral or impure show or entertain- 


ment, or in any show or entertainment suggestive of lewdness, obscenity, indecency, immoral- 


ity or impurity, or in any show or entertainment manifestly tending to corrupt the morals of 


youth, shall be punished by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by a fine of not more. 


than $500, or by both such fine and imprisonment.— Massachusetts Law since 1910. 
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STUDIES IN CHARACTER ANALYSIS—(I) 


BY FRANK M. RICH 


APPARATUS FOR MIND READING. 


We have already mentioned four of the meth- 
ods by which the mental repair man locates 
those unfortunate short circuits and ground 
wires which cause the manias, phobias, com- 
pulsions and other little kinks in the workings 
of otherwise normal mentalities. The patient 
himself cannot give much direct help in locating 
the trouble, for the unconscious impulses that 
have been denied normal expression are as 
much a mystery to him as to anybody else. 
Hence the practitioner’s resort (1) to reveries in 
which the patient relaxes his self-consciousness 
and gives free play to fancy, (2) to the study of 
thoughtless acts, slips of speech and other un- 
conscious expressions, (3) to the interpretation 
of dreams, and (4) to the use of association lists, 
where the speed of reaction and the associations 
aroused by ideas suggested are significant. Be- 
sides these means of exploring the unconscious, 
there is (5) a group of devices which record the 
manner in which the involuntary organs behave 
when the unconscious mind is excited. There 
is nothing very wonderful about the  instru- 
ments. They are simply appliances for regis- 
tering accurately the breathing, the pulse beat 
and other muscular movements, and guide the 
psychologist to the sensitive topics among those 
he mentions, in much the same manner as the 
“magic music” in the children’s game guides the 
searcher to the hidden thimble. The remarkable 
thing, to most people, is that mental states are 
accompanied so constantly by physical reactions, 
and that these reactions can be “read” by a 
skilled performer. 

As a boy I remember a fakir who came to town 
and kept us in a state of excitement for days 
with demonstrations of his “occult” powers. 
Though his pretensions were mostly humbug, 
his show was worth seeing. While the remained 
blindfolded at the hotel, some of the prominent 
men in town took a carriage and drave into the 
country, rehearsing an imaginary murder. 
They concealed the murdered dummy near the 
scene of the crime, hid the weapon a mile or so 
away, went to another spot with the “treasure” 
and then returned to the hotel for the fakir to 
ferret out the mystery. The fakir, still blind- 
folded, mounted the box, and, holding the reins 
with one hand, and the wrist of one of the party 
with the other, he drove with comparatively 
little wandering to all the various hiding places, 
secured the ax and money as evidences, and de- 
cided correctly which person had struck the 
fatal blow. Of course. the average individual 
makes as clever deductions as this a hundred 
times a day from the twinkle of an eve or the 
tightening of a lip or other reflex acts of his com- 
Danions. This fellow simplv decided right or 
left, start or stop, I or not I. from the heart beat 


and muscular tension of his subject; but it was 
an interesting development of a psychological 
principle. 

The important point for the student of char- 
acter lies in the fact that there is such close con- 
nection between the organs of the body and of 
the mind—and that of the two the expressions 
of the body are frequently the more reliable. 
When the slap-stick policeman in the motion pic- 
ture comedy brings the hero down with a stuffed 
club, and the hero’s only move is to turn his eyes 
slightly out of focus from the effects of the 
biow, we have an overworked but apparently 
very successful figure of lost mentality—the in- 
ability of the organ to make the customary re- 
sponse. When he is handed the usual smoking 
bomb, however, “art” requires the reverse 
process—frantic ,concentration of organs to 
correspond with the supposed frantic activity of 
mind. The whole of modern psychology re- 
duces itself to the study of stimulus-response- 
bonds, i. e., the situations which arouse nervous 
activity, the effects these activities produce and 
the nerve paths along which the forces travel. 


WHY WILLIE’S ORGANS WON’T BEHAVE 
WHEN HE SPEAKS HIS PIECE. 


A children’s entertainment is always a favor- 
ite form of amusement, not because anybody 
cares what has been selected for them to do or 
say, but because it is so interesting to see their 
organs misbehave. 

Now apparently all Willie needs to do to 
cover himself with glory is to walk to the plat- 
form and say the few words that he has mem- 
orized perfectly, and then walk off again, the 
idol of the hour." ‘Willie admits it and is de- 
termined to do it, but in spite of himself he is 
wildly agitatel. He fumbles with his trousers, 
hunches his shoulders, twists his body, bores 
holes with his toe, grins mirthlessly, gasps, 
swallows, stutters, clears his throat, wavers be- 
tween laughing and crying, between bravely 
staying where he is and ignominiously running 
away. 

Whatever he_ finally does do, we realize it 
might almost as easily have been exactly the re- 
verse. 

Willie’s behavior onthe platform seems to be 
typical of the behavior of any of the higher or- 
ganisms in facing a new situation. The trapped 
animal rushes wildly about, cries, snaps, scratches, 
sticks its head through the bars, does everything 
it can but sit down calmly and reason out his 
difficulty. The horse held in check prances 
ahout, champs at the bit, tosses its head, whin- 
nies and goes through a variety of useless mo- 
tions. The human @ndividual confronted with 
a serious difficulty is hardly more composed and 
rational, but tears his hair, beats his breast, 
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difows up his hands and wastes his breath in 
fruitless wailing. 

One of the basic facts of psychology, as we 
have seen, iis that every stimulus produces a re- 
action, and that there is no reaction without a 
stimulus. Willie’s commotion emplhiasizes the 
fact that this reaction is not a simple affair but 
spreads to many organs. It is a multiple re- 
sponse. Nature has several strings tu her bow, 
and whether she is called upon to help an in- 
dividual over the top or through a declamation, 
some of them are likely to do the business. Ail 
of the reactions in their time have probably 
saved the day in some crisis. So when the 
alarm is sounded the whole company turns out— 
ambulance, ladder and fire engines. 

Why different individuals respond differently ; 
why the same individual responds differently at 
different times is a psychological questien, to be 
solved chiefly with knife and microscope. The 
cock does not bark nor the dog crow, mainly 
because they do not have the same nerve paths 
or neurons and because the fringed connec- 
tions or synapses in brain and body do not join 
in similar combinations under the same circum- 
stances. If you and I cannot write like Keats, 
or carve like Rodin, it is largely for the same 
reason. Probably for this reason you and I 
are born free and easy or formal, anarchistic 
or lovers of authority, skeptical or dogmatic, ir- 
religious or religious, materialistic or idealistic, 
rapid or slow, full of enthusiasm or lacking in 
enthusiasm, making love to many or devoted to 
one; and no course of training or experience will 
quite make us over into the other class. But 
this is mere surmising, unsupported by sufficient 
evidence, and one of the things the character 
students of the future can try to settle. 

TO LEAD A PIG SOUTH, PULL IT NORTH. 

A teacher who was starting her work in a new 
district thought it would be ,wise on the first 
morning to announce the rules she expected to 
have the children obey. She read the list, end- 
ing with the warning, ““No pupil at any time, nor 
under any circumstances, is to climb upon the 
schoolhouse shed!” 

Now until this time no child had ever been 
known to climb the shed, but when the teacher 
went out to ring the bell the first recess time 
every pupil in school was perched on the shed 
roof. Tihe teacher took this to be a direct chal- 
lenge of her authority, and acted accordingly, 
but as a matter of fact nothing was further from 
the minds of the children than to defy the new 
teacher. They were acting as so many children 
and stubborn characters commonly do—in just 
the reverse of the way suggested. Why this 
conimon perversity of human nature? 

We found that when Willie got up to speak his 
piece the was swayed by conflicting tendencies. 
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He wanted to laugh and he wanted to cry. He 
was moved to go ahead and tempted to retreat. 
His final act was not power overcoming simple 
inertia, but one force slightly overbalancing its 
opposite. This principle is of considerable im- 
portance in character analysis. Opposites seem 
to le side by side iri the mind. In association 
lists the word black suggests “white,” “false” 
suggests “true,” “up” suggests “down,” and so 
on. Whatever truth there may be in the say- 
ing that “dreams go by contraries” there is 
enough vindication of it in the case of hysterics. 
Over and over again there have been neurotic 
cases haunted by terrifying visions of attacks by 
men which, when analyzed, show that the trouble 
is caused by a_ positive wish of which this 
incubus is a negative counterpart. There is 
strong evidence that the habit of looking under 
the bed is a similar symptom. The story of 
Potiphar’s wife is repeated again and again with 
various modifications and often with most un- 
fortunate consequences, because this mild hys- 
teric phenomenon is not commonly understood. 
The fable of the fox and the grapes would be 
pointless if it were not for the fact that the ex- 
pression, “I do not care,” usually indicates that 
the speaker really does care very much. 

An interesting text in this connection is: “Be- 
ware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is 
hypocrisy.” Hypocrisy and stubbornness are 
first cousins, and often very prominent in the 
same character. The Puritans, stubborn suf- 
ferers for their own freedom, were at the same 
time hypocritical oppressors of others. The 
most bitter and stubborn feuds spring up among 
people who affect to despise the character an 
methods of their opponents, but who are almost 
identical in character and methods themselves. 
The shock with which an offense is regarded is 
not infrequently a measure of a person’s capabil- 
ity of doing the same thing himself. The idea 
of cooking and eating a missionary is to the 
average American merely a pointless joke, too 
flat to consider; but the idea of a sexual irregu- 
larity is distressful, a thing not to be mentioned 
if it can be avoided. Study the most rabid and 
persistent agitators, gossip mongers, jingoes, 
reformers, anarchists and zealots of every de- 
scription and decide whether they have not 
greater capacity for the very sins they complain 
of than those who can contemplate these evils 
undisturbed. 

The inspiring feature in this principle of bal- 
anced ideas and tendencies lies in the realization 
of the ease with which the character engineers of 
the future will change a person’s capacity for evil 
to capacity for good, when it becomes the fash- 
ion to take this character building seriously and 
go after results as we go after wireless and fly- 
ing machines. | 
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Mere memorizing is of little importance.—Frank Tracy Carlton. 
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REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Bulletin, 1919, No. 35, issued by the Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Education, by F. M. McDow- 
ell, Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa, deals with 
the Junior College. The introduction, which sets 
forth the purpose of the investigation, discusses the 
endless variety of our secondary schools and col- 
leges, thowsands in number, which are the un- 
restricted expression of individual, denomination and 
local whims, beliefs and needs. Attempts at- stand- 
ardization are beset with . great difficulties. Monroe 
says: “In our own country the views concerning sec- 
ondary education are of the most diverse character, 
even among those who are’ specialists in “this very 
field.” Mr. McDowell states that the Junior College 
solves a very intricate problem. It transfers from 
the university to the high school the first two years 
of the college curriculum, a place where they natur- 
ally belong, as their subject matter, as well as the 
methods of instruction, are similar to those of the 
high school. Thus a tremendous burden is taken from 
the higher educational institution and passed over to the 
general public. 

Beside this, thousands of young people who are 
financially unable to enter college can thus at home 
greatly extend their education. Moreover, hundreds 
of the small colleges, now barely able to survive, can 
as Junior Colleges do a most important work, com- 
pleting the education of those who do not desire to 
go farther, and turning over to the great universities 
those who seek a higher education. 

He also believes the normal schools should extend 
their course to four years and so fit their graduates 
to teach in any public school, including the high 
school, thus putting the burden of their training 
where it belongs, upon the public. Chapter IV of the 
Bulletin covers the present status of the Junior Col- 
lege, treating of recent growth, various types of 
junior colleges, the junior college in the university, 
in the normal schools, the public junior college, the 
private junior college, sources of support, courses of 
study, training, experience and work of teachers, 
academic degrees, amount of graduate work, total 
teaching experience, hours of teaching required, size 
of recitation sections, enrollment, graduates. 

Chapter V deals with the accrediting of junior col- 
leges, giving the regulations in each of the twenty- 
six states in which they now are found. 

Questionnaires used are given and _ statistical tables 
covering the entire field of the junior college ac- 
tivities. 

The bulletin ends with a_ bibliography, which, like 
all that precedes it, should be of great value to all 
interested in the widespread junior college move- 
ment. 


Indiana State Normal School at Terre Haute has 
reason to be proud. Founded by legislative act in 
1865, it did not open its doors until 1870, when it wel- 
comed twenty-three pupils. It celebrated its semi- 
centennial January 6 with an enrollment of 3,000, 
and with 55,0000 names on its roster of attendance 
during its half century. Its graduates have made 
their impress upon the culture of the people in al- 
most every town and hamlet of the state, and, in- 
deed, throughout the country. The president of the 
school, W. W. Parsons, has for many years held that 
important position and today is probably known to 
more school teachers in Indiana than is any other 


man. Under his wise guidance and control the school 
has taken rank among the first in the country. Its 
distinguishing feature is the enlargement of its cur- 
riculum until it now includes supervision and school 
management, industrial arts, domestic economy and 
agriculture. 

Its graduates are fitted to teach in the most ad- 
vanced schools in the country. The school year is 
divided into five periods, including a summer ses- 
sion. Well equipped gymnasiums for both men and 
women are maintained, and a spirit of enthusiasm im 
athletics has resulted which has made its way to the 
smaller towns in the country districts and results in 
a healthier and stronger and more self-reliant gen- 
eration than formerly, and serves also to keep boys, 
especially, in school longer than formerly. The 
growth of the school has been steady through its 
fifty years. Six large buildings are now in operation, 
with a faculty of more than sixty. 

All buildings are thoroughly equipped and modern 
in every respect. The school library numbers 70,000 
volumes and has been selected with great care. 
Nearly all the city schools and those in the outlying 
districts feel the direct influence of the normal 
school, for its students are constantly receiving the 
best possible training by acting as assistants in these 
neighboring schools. The Student Welfare Building 
is the centre of the social life of the student body. 
Here the various school organizations hold their 
meetings, and here receptions and entertainments 
are held and every student is welcome at any hour 
in the day to study, or rest, or visit with friends. A 
successful cafeteria is maintained. A loan fund, 
owned by the Alumni, has aided many a worthy stu- 
dent to complete his course. 


—o-— 
AN EXPERIMENT IN ACCELERATION. 


Arthur Deamer, superintendent of schools of Fargo, 
North Dakota, has issued a report of a most inter- 
esting experiment among the eighth-grade pupils. 
The object of the innovation was to ascertain if the 
brighter pupils if segregated could cover the year’s 
curriculum in less time than usual, and if so, in how 
much less. 

The selection of pupils was based entirely upon the 
daily recitation markings for the two preceding 
years. It was believed that these pupils chosen could 
cover the year’s work in a half year and enter high 
school in January, 1919. This they accomplished, al- 
though the semester was shortened a month on ac- 
count of the influenza. Mr. Deamer’s report of thir- 
ty-two pages is devoted to a record and explanation 
of the severe and varied tests which were used to 
determine if these accelerated pupils really had at- 
tained a rating equal to that heretofore required of 
the regular pupils. These tests covered spelling, 
grammar, drawing, American history, reading, un- 
derstanding of sentences, composition, arithmetic and 
writing. The results are embodied in thirty-nine 
tables of exceeding interest. In every test except 
history and spelling the accelerated pupils achieved 
a higher rating than regular classes. The difference 
in their favor runs at about 2 per cent., but in writ- 
ing it reaches 14 per cent. In spelling there is a fall- 
ing off from 96 to 95.3 per cent.; in history from 33 
to 33.80 per cent., due doubtless to the influenza epi- 
demic and the increased time and emphasis devoted 
to the progress of the war. A test at the end of 
the first semester in the high school proved conclu- 
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-sively that the pupils (sixty-eight in all) were keep- 
ing abreast of the other pupils, the rating per cent. 
running from 84.5 in history to 88.5 per cent. in com- 
amercial arithmetic. 
—o — 
REPORT OF THE SURVEY OF THE BINGHAM- 
TON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The Binghamton School Report is a pamphlet 
of 209 pages with eighteen illustrations and many 
graphic tables, all of very great interest. The con- 
tents of the report are as- follows: Foreword, by John 
Finley; Introduction, by George M. Wiley; The City 
of Binghamton; Organization and Administration; 
The School Plant; Supervision; The Teaching Staff; 
Course of Study and Instruction in the Elementary 
Schools; The High School; Achievement in Funda- 
mental Subjects as Measured by Standard Tests; 
Finances. 

Mr. Finley states that “the report was made by 
request of the State Department of Education, and is 
prepared for the public as well as for the school au- 
thorities, and was written for the citizen rather than 
for the student of education and is constructive in its 
aim.” He says the salaries paid are inadequate, but 
that nevertheless rather marked progress has been 
made during the past few years. 

Among the features which give strength to the 
school system are: A unit program of supervision; an 
unusual spirit of co-operation on the part of the 
teaching ‘staff; a wholesome spirit on the part of the 
pupils which is evident from the kindergarten 
through the high school; close articulation between 
elementary and secondary work; a unique program 
of health education; a high school that is an excel- 
lent illustration of the cosmopolitan type in which all 
courses are included in one unified organization; and 
a broad policy of general supervision that keeps in 
close touch with the school organization through fre- 
quent meetings of an executive council which con- 
sists of principals, supervisors and heads of depart- 
ments. 

An exhaustive study of the schools was made by 
specialists from the state department. They spent 
weeks in the schools, observing the methods of 
teaching, testing classroom attainments, inspecting 
the school buildings and evaluating the entire school 
program in its relation to the community activities, 
special attention being paid the cost of maintenance. 
On account of numbers of old buildings the total 
number of points scored by the fourteen school- 
houses gives the elementary buildings as a unit a 
rating of 718 per cent. on the basis of a perfect 
school plant. In recent years several new and mod- 
ern houses have been erected. In point of cleanli- 
ness and sanitation the entire plant is beyond criti- 
cism. 

The auditorium of the high school is a most im- 
portant community centre. In 1917 “some” of the 
objects for which it was used number seventy-three 
and include lectures, concerts, dramas, food exhibits, 
mass meetings, rallies, debates, speaking contests, 
flag and memorial day services, commencement ex- 
ercises, recitals, conventions, mock trials, 
meetings, moving pictures, etc., etc. 

A table gives the intentions of the &62 high 
school pupils as to their future life; 1&4 plan to go 
to college, 181 to take up office and business life, 71 
are considering teaching; 26, music; 19, nursing; 14, 
law, ete. 
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CLARA BARTON. 


No woman’s name shines in fairer characters in 
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American history than that of Clara Barton, the 
founder of the American Red Cross. Like Florence 
Nightingale, a great love combined with a great mind 
to make a woman whose sympathies were as broad 
as humanity itself. It is not generally known that 
Miss Barton was a school teacher. Such she was, 
and one of the very finest type. She taught in 
Hightstown and Bordentown, New Jersey, with con- 
spicuous success. In the latter town there was no 
public school, and worse than that, the people didn’t 
want any. Miss Barton offered to teach three 
months for nothing—got together six scholars in a 
tumble-down vacant building; every scholar became 
a walking advertisement. Soon larger quarters were 
needed. The school was a success. The teacher 
studied and loved every pupil and was loved in 
return. 

On November 13, 1919, the little brick structure in 
which she taught was sold at auction. The state 
commissioner of education, pained by the thought 
of its destruction, on his own responsibility bid it in 
for $300, and now proposes that it be moved to a 
suitable site (it has already been moved since Clara 
Barton taught in it), restored to its original condi- 
tion, advertised as the schoolhouse in which Clara 
Barton taught, and have a caretaker in charge to 
show it to visitors. 

He proposes that the school children and teachers 
of New Jersey combine to raise a fund, perhaps 
$2,000, to make this possible. But why should not 
the school children of the country have a part in this 
praiseworthy movement? Clara Barton belongs not 
only to New Jersey but to America and the world. 

The commissioner asks for only one cent from each 
pupil and a nickel from each teacher. 


CHICAGO’S SCHOOLS—PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


Peter Mortensen, superintendent of Chicago’s 
schools, rejoices that the present state law gives him 
and all other school superintendents time in which 
to carry out great plans for the upbuilding of the 
schools of Illinois, not only time but power, tenure of 
office and administrative jurisdiction. He states that 
Chicago has $100,000,000 invested in its schools, free 
from debt, with playgrounds surpassing any other 
large city. The technical high school is equipped like 
an industrial plant, and the pupils learn to do things 
by doing them. 

Salaries use up $14,000,000, and $19,000,000 for other 
purposes. There are about 300 school buildings. In 
the year ending June 30, 1919, over $4,000,000 was 
spent for new sites and buildings; but it is the 
thought of the host of children, led by an army of 
teachers, which is more impressive than any material 
facts. Twenty-one nationalities are represented in 
the city schools. They come from Syria on the south 
to the Arctic city of Trondhjem on the north. In 
1856 the pupils were no more than the teachers to- 
day. Mortensen himself has seen the enrollment in- 
crease 150,000 since 1897, and the number of teachers 
nearly doubled. 

He sees a tremendous advance in democracy and 
co-operation in the schools, in the administration of 
the school system, the value of the experience of 
teachers being realized and their opinions sought. 

Superintendent Mortensen has in mind fifteen im- 
portant constructive measures to make the schools 
of the great inland metropolis an incalculable power 
for uplifting the city to higher levels. His dearest 
dream is the founding of “the College of the City of 
Chicago.” 
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WHAT THE COURSE OF STUDY SHOULD BE AND DO 
FOR CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOLS 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H, CLAUDE LEWIS 


Iron County, Utak 


We seem to be pretty well agreed that the 
only cure for many of the ills that threaten our 
national welfare is to be found in the proper 
rehabilitation of our rural-life. We are also 
agreed as to the means by which this work of 
rehabilitation is to be accomplished. Every- 
where we regard it as a problem of education 
and look to the reconstruction of our rural 
school for the solution, 

The consolidated rural school is a step in 
this direction, but if consolidation is inter- 
preted to mean an attempt to establish 
‘schools in the country of the same kind, in re- 
‘spect to buildings, equipment, courses of study, 
and educational aims, as those we have been 
operating in our cities, we shall certainly be 
disappointed in the results. 

It is only by getting a clear vision of what is 
needed in the social, intellectual and economic 
life of the country that we are able to plan the 
type of school that will supply these vital needs. 
We are then in a position to see “what the 
course of study should be and do for consoli- 
dated rural schools.” Evidently it should be 
of such a nature as to enable them to build up 
‘a type of civilization in the country that con- 
forms with our American ideals and that will 
give to the people who live there the benefits 
of the highest achievements of the race in the 
fields of science, art, ethics and social culture. 
‘To do this the course of study must be so con- 
structed as to make the school the source of in- 
tellectual growth for the entire community, the 
guiding force in its economic development, and 
the creative centre of its social activity. 

Our elaborate system of formal education, 
based on textbook courses of study, certainly 
has no place in such a_ plan. Neither would 
our frantic efforts to encompass the rapidly ac- 
cumulating knowledge of our marvelous age in 
a form convenient for cramming it into the pu- 
pil’s mind, there to remain as cold storage in- 
formation for some probable future use, be 
verv effective. 

What we need, in a course of study that 
really does what it should do for consolidated 
rural schools, is a rational svstem of vitalized 
education, based on the study of real things 
and a scientific. training in doing things. The 
basic principles of vitalized education as 
demonstrated by Mrs. Harvey in the Porter 
school near Kirksville, Missouri, and as pre- 
sented in Professor Holden’s plan of Vitalized 
Agriculture through rotation, should be em- 
bodied in the work of our consolidated schools. 
The dominating ideas should be: To think jn 


terms of children and people instead of subject 
matter; to study real things that have a close 


connection with the vital interests of the pupils 
and community members; to attack real prob- 
lems taken from the phases of life the pupils 
are in contact with, instead of artificial prob- 
lems taken from books made by ingenious puz- 
zle writers; to thave the activities of the school 
grow out of the needs and activities of real life, 
yet ever broadening in their scope and increas- 
ing in their complexity as the pupil’s contact 
with the real world broadens and becomes 
more intimate. Ample provision should also 


be made for giving pupils new experiences 
through better and wider contacts with the 
world about them. Their eyes should be 


opened to the wonders and beauties and possi- 
bilities of their surroundings, and the desire 
aroused within them to develop and use the re- 
sources at hand to the best possible advantage. 

Such a course of study is consistent with 
modern psychology, with its clear picture of 
the natural development and normal function- 
ing of the neuro-muscular system. It gets us 
away from the old idea of “formal discipline” 
and shows us the empty artificiality of formal- 
ism in education and the futility of mere in- 
formation that seldom or never finds an outlet 
in constructive doing. It rests on the real 
basis of the “learning process” and embodies 
the fundamental principles of sound pedagogy. 
Among these the following are suggestive :— 

1. The child’s physical endowment of in- 
stincts, natural tendencies, and native ca- 
pacities should be used as the foundation upon 
which to build his education. A thorough under- 
standing of child nature is absolutely necessary 
in order to get large results. 

2. The child gains experience through his 
conscious activities, or in other words, through 
his contacts with the real world and his reactions 
to these contacts. 

3. Only those experiences which the child 
understands or which have meaning for him can 
be used to interpret new experiences. Further- 
more the ability to interpret experience depends 
in the first place upon the development and con- 
dition of brain centres. Time and growth often 
solve the teacher’s problems. 

4. The motor activities and creative imoulses 
of the child should be used as the basis for in- 
struction. These constructive activities furnish 
the best source from which to draw material for 
teaching the fundamental processes of reading, 
oral expression, spelling, writing and arithmetic. 

5. Teaching should be done as much as pos- 
sible in terms of doing and in such a way that 
what the child learns carries over into action. In 
other words, the work should be dynamic rather 
than static. 
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~The following suggestive plan is offered as a 


_ result of holding this view of the problem in 


mind and at the same time attempting to em- 


body these fundamental principles :— “ 


A SUGGESTIVE PLAN OF VITALIZED EDUCA- 
TION FOR CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The principal aims of this plan may be outlined 
under the following heads:— 

I. Increasing and Enriching the Pupil’s Ex- 
perience. 

II. Developing Skill in the Fundamental 
Processes of Reading, Oral Expression, Writ- 
ing and Arithmetic. 

Cultivating Normal 
Strength and Bodily Control. 

IV. Moral and Aesthetic Training. 

These aims should prevail throughout the 
school from the first grade to the senior class. 

The first aim, that of increasing and_ en- 
riching the pupil’s experience, may best be real- 
ized by utilizing the pupil’s creative impulses 
and directing ‘his constructive activities through 
first-hand contact with real things. Ample pro- 
vision should be made for such contacts and ac- 
tivities throughout his entire school life. The 
objects of study and sources of activity for this 
part of the school work should be of the same 
nature as those outlined by Professor Holden 
under the headings of: 1. Growing Things. 
2. Making Things. 3. Living Things. 4. Soil, 
Home and Community. 

In using these groups apply the Rotation plan 
to keep interest alive and secure zest in the 
work. 

To be more explicit, every pupil in the school, 
from beginner to twelfth grader, will centre his 
study on growing things, taken from crops, 
trees, gardens, weeds, etc., and such activities as 
drying, canning, preserving, etc., for one year. 

In the primary grades, including the first, sec- 
ond and third, the ‘study will be confined chiefly 
to getting acquainted with the obvious charac- 
teristics and uses of the growing things the 
pupils have the opportunity to observe. In the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades the study will com- 
prise a closer investigation and wider range of 
contacts with growing things. Pre-club work 
in Taising crops, exterminating weeds, drying, 
canning and preserving fruits and vegetables 
should be included in this work. In the high 
school division the studv of growing things 
will be more intensive and wider in its ranges. 
and include practical work in agriculture and 
home economics through club organizations and 
Smith-Hughes projects. 

During the next year study throughout the 
school will centre on making things—cardboard 
house and furniture, dolls, tovs, weaving, wood 
work, cement work, rope knots and _ splices, 
sewing, etc. 

This is followed during the third vear bv the 
study of living things—live stock, poultry, 
birds, pests, insects, and hy cooking activities. 

The objects to be studied the fourth year are 
soil, home and community, including soil fertility 
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and cultivation, beautifying the home, health and 
sanitation, social and community welfare. 

As with the study of growing things, the work 
is to be adapted to the different grades, so with 
the succeeding groups, the way in which they 
are studied must be determined by the state of 
development of the pupils. The important feature 
to bear in mind is that the thought and activity 
of the entire school is unified and intensified by 
having all the pupils studying the same group of 
things the same year. After the four years have 
been completed begin again with the first year; 
thus will pupils who study growing things their 
first year in school also study them again during 
their fifth year, and once more during their 
ninth. This unified thought and action in the 
school will have a wonderful effect throughout 
the community in the way of arousing interest 
in what the pupils are studying and doing, thus 
creating a strong co-operative spirit. 

The second aim, that of developing skill in the 
fundamental processes of reading, oral expres- 
sion, writing and arithmetic, can be best realized 
by using material taken from the constructive 
activities and study of real things outlined above. 
This work should be included in the program 
of every school year and sufficient time allotted 
to the different processes to insure the highest 
results, 

With the lower grades, the best Primary Meth- 
ods in use today should be employed. In the 
intermediate and grammar grades history and 
geography should be added and all of the work 
in this division closely correlated with the real 
things being studied. The high school division 
should include elementary science and applied 
mathematics, the study of these being motivated 
by the problems arising from the constructive 
activities and study o: real things. 

The third aim, that of cultivating normal 
growth. physical strength, and bodily control, is 
really first in importance and should always be 
uppermost in the teacher’s mind. We realize at 
last the folly of attempting to educate the child 
and at the same time neglect his physical we'l- 
being. The new health work in the schools, 
where health habits are made automatic and the 
pupils are taught to think health in terms of 
strength and beauty and joy. will fit into this plan 
perfectly. As likewise will the new  physicat 
training that gives the pupil the kind of exer- 
cise he needs instead of the specialized and com- 
mercialized athletics of our high 
colleges. 

The fourth aim, or Moral and Aesthetic Train- 
ing, should be realized through the proper culti- 
vation of the emotions and the building of fine 
ideals and high standards. Thrift habits, music 
in all of its forms, dramatization, art, all of these 
can be correlated with the other work in a vital 
way. Civic activities, scouting, public improve- 
ments, social welfare work, all furnish the most 
effective means of developing the highest type 
of citizenship and can be embodied in this plan 
of vitalized education. 
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The following general outline is an attempt 
to present the entire plan as a unified scheme of 


A PLAN OF VITALIZED EDUCATION FOR CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOLS. 


AIMS AND METHODS. 
I. Increasing the Child’s Experience 


by means of 
Constructive Activities 
through 


Actual Contact with Real Things. 


II. Developing Skill 
in the use of 
The Fundamental Processes. 


Note: Material for this work is to be drawn chiefly 


from the constructive activities of the pupils, or 
closely correlated with them. 


III. Developing Physical Strength and Bodily Control 
through 
Health Education. 


IV. Moral and Aesthetic Development 
or 


Cultivation of Emotions and Building Ideals 
and Standards. 


vo 
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education in a form that can be more readily 
viewed as a whole:— 


OBJECTS OF STUDY AND ACTIVITIES. 
Follow Rotation Plan with :— 

1. Growing Things: Crops, trees, gardens, weeds, 

etc., and cooking lessons, canning, drying. 

2. Making Things: Cardboard, wood work, cement, 

tools and machines, rope knots and splices, 

sewing. 

3. Live Things: Live stock, poultry, birds, insects, 

pests, and cooking. 

4. Soil, Home, and Community: Soil fertility, culti- 

vation, moisture, sanitation, beautifying the 

home, social and community work. 


To be part of the child’s work during every year of 
his school life. 

Reading and oral expression, 

Writing and composition, spelling. 

Number, arithmetic, mathematics, 

Geography and history. 

In the high school division, elementary science and 
applied mathematics to be added. 


Health Habits: At home and in school. 

Physical Training: Gymnastics, play, games, hikes. 

Personal Hygiene. 

The upper grades to include 
and Scouting. 


Thrift Habits: At home and in school. 

Scouting: Civic Activities. 

Music: Rhythmic activity, dancing, singing, apprecia- 
tion. 

Dramatization: Stories, plays, historical events, pag- 
eants. 

Art and Literature. 


Health Crusade work 


NEW PROGRAM OF 


There is not in America a public school, a 
rural community, a town or a city which will not 
be affected directly or indirectly by the _pro- 
gram which the American Library Associa- 
tion has set for itself. This program has 
grown out of demands made upon the associa- 
tion or on libraries by post-war conditions. It 
is the product of months of careful study of li- 
brary needs made by librarians representing 
every section of the country. It is a consensus 
of the competent of the means necessary to con- 
serve the tremendous benefits that must accrue 
to the nation when books are freely accessible 
to every man, woman and child and their use is 
vitalized by an adequate supply of professional 
librarians. It is clearly recognized that the 
stability of any country depends upon the intel- 
ligence of its people and that in the education of 
the people libraries are essential. 

Soon after the declaration of war the A. L. A. 
was asked by the War and Navy Departments to 
be responsible for library service to the then in 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. “This it 
agreed to da and began mustering its trained 


personnel for the task under the leadership of 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


BY JOY E. MORGAN 


such men as Dr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., director of the 
New York State Library; Dr. Herbert Putnam, 
librarian. of Congress; Carl H. Milam, director 
of the Birmingham (Alabama) Public Library, 
and George B. Utley, executive secretary of 
the association. The work that these men and 
their organization of trained people were able 
to do in camp and overseas brought to men 
from all sections of the United States a large 
conception of the service that an awakened pub- 
lic library can render a community. Many of 
these men had not known anything about 
libraries or had a conception of library service 
based on experience 'with the five-cent circulat- 
ing library of light fiction at the corner drug 
store, or with a poorly supported, small village 
library in charge of an untrained librarian. 

They have now come to look-upon ‘the library 
as a dynamic institution that can make a large 
contribution to every phase of the life of the in- 
dividual and of the community. No sooner did 
the war work of the association begim to draw 
to a close than there arose a widespread demand 
that it stay on the job until the many newly 
recognized library needs could be provided for, 
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The association at a recent special meeting in 
Chicago adopted an enlarged program of ac- 
tivities which may be divided into four groups. 
They include :— 

(1) Direct service to the men wn board 
United States Shipping Board and other Mer- 
chant Marine vessels; to ex-service men, includ- 
ing blind ex-service men and ex-service men in 
hospitals; to Coast Guard stations, lighthouses 
and lightships. These activities are chiefly con- 
tinuations of service that was begun during the 
war and that cannot wisely be abruptly discon- 
t'nued. 

(2) The development and improvement of 
libraries and library service based on a compre- 
hensive survey and including co-operation with 
all the agencies at work on the library problem 
in the various states. A special effort will be 
made to secure wider use of the librarv as an 
institution for the building of citizenship. 

(3) The well known publishing activities of 
the association, which have been of great ser- 
vice to the thousands of libraries, will be ex- 
tended to meet the increased demand for bibli- 
ographies, union lists and indexes, books for the 
blind, and special treatises on library question. 

(4) The library profession, like the teaching 
profession, has been seriously depleted by higher 
salaries offered elsewhere. A definite effort will 
he made, therefore, to recruit suitable candidates 
for the profession, to evaluate their experience 
and preparation by means of a national scheme 
of certification, and to place them where they 
can work to best advantage by means of an 
employment bureau. Provision is also made for 
a campaign to increase salaries. 

To finance this program the association }s 
makine an appeal for a fund of two million dol- 
lars. This appeal is not to be an old-fashioned 
“drive” with brass bands and_ polychromatic 
flags but a campaign of education that will help 
to bring to all the people who have the nation’s 
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interests at heart a realization of the importance 
of continuing educational effort by means of 
library service throughout the life of the individ- 
ual, to the end that he may enjoy health, prac- 
tical usefulness, effective citizenship, and the wise 
use of leisure. 

SELECT LIST OF BOOKS ON STORY-TELLING. 

[Compiled January, 1920, by Kellogg Library, Kan- 
sas State Normal School, Emporia.] 

WILLIS H. KERR, LIBRARIAN 


Bailey, Carolyn S. For the Story Teller. 1913. 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. $1.50. 
Bryant, Sara Cone. Best Stories to Tell to Children. 
1912. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50. 
Bryant, Sara Cone. How to Tell Stories to Children. 
1905. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.00. 
Cather, Katherine D. Education by Story Telling. 
1918. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. $1.60. 
(Contains list of stories by months for each grade.) 
Coe, Fanny E. First Book of Stories for the Story 
Teller. New edition. 1918. Houghton Mifflin 

Company, Boston. $1.50. 

Coe, Fanny E. Second Book of Stories for the Story 
Teller. New edition. 1919. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.75. 

Cowles, Julia D. Art of Story Telling. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.00. 

Cross, Allen and Statler, N. M. 
Upper Grade Teachers. 1918. 
Co., Chicago. $1.25. 

Lyman, Edna. Story Telling, 4th edition. 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 75 cents. 
Partridge, Emelyn N. and Partridge, George E. Story 
Telling in Home and School. 1912. Sturgis and 

Walton Company, New York. $1.25. 

Power, Effie L. Lists of Stories and Programs for 
Story Hours. 1915. H. W. Wilson Company, 958 
University Avenue, New York. Paper. 20 cents. 

St. John, Edward P. Stories and Story Telling in 
Moral and Religious Education. 1910. Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. 60 cents. 

Shedlock, Marie L. Art of the Story Teller. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Stewart, Mary. Tell Me a Story I Never Heard Be- 
fore. 1919. F. H. Revell & Co., New York. $1.50. 


1914. A. C. 


Story Telling for 
Row-Peterson & 


1913. A. 


1915. 


THE READING HABIT 


BY F. B. PEARSON 


A man who has been teaching for nineteen 
years says that he reads six or seven books a 
year. Six or seven! Dr. Eliot’s five-foot shelf 
of books would last him a long, long time. <A 
lady teacher writes that she reads at least two 
books a week every week of the year. The 
difference is very marked. The man is teaching 
in a one-room school and certainly has no more 
to do than the lady teacher. This man certainly 
has no more regular work than Theodore 
Roosevelt had, and yet Mr. Roosevelt was an 
omnivorous reader. He read books on science, 
history, economics, literature, exploration, law, 
and theology, as well as poetry and _ fiction. 
Twenty minutes after he had shot an elephant 
in Africa he was leaning against a tree reading 
his copy of Balzac. A teacher was overhear 
to remark: “Our superintendent is not a reader 
of books. I have never heard him express an 


intelligent opinion of any book.” Possibly he 
is too “busy.” A superintendent forty-four years 
of age says he has not yet read Victor Hugo’s 
“Les Miserables.” When a certain teacher 
said: “I haven't time to read,” her companion 
remarked: “You have time to eat, haven’t you?” 
Reading is an antidote for a disagreeable old 
age, and there is no more important work in the 
school today than the work of inculcating the 
reading habit. There is a feeling abroad that 
many of our teachers are not readers of books 
and this seems inexplicable. Just how peopie 
live who do not read books is a marvel. Cer- 
tainly the teachers who do not read books must 
go around and around and around in their work 
and thus become stagnant. It would be an in- 
teresting fact to know how many and what books 
each teacher in every city or county district has 
read so far this school year. 
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UP-10-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


AMERICA’S RESOURCES. 


Figures are sometimes dry, but sometimes 
eloquent. The following facts should stir with 
pride the heart of every true American: The 
United States has a population of 110,000,000, 
of whom 35,000,000 own Liberty or other gov- 
ernment bonds. It has 18,000,000 dwellings oc- 
cupied by 21,000,000 families. Six million fam- 
ilies own their homes free from debt. Three 
million more carry mortgages. Twelve million 
persons have deposits in savings or similar 
banks amounting to six and a half billion dol- 
lars. There are six and a half million farms 
worth $41,000,000,000 producing eight and a 
half billion dollars yearly. The country has 
266,000 miles of railway, carrying 1,000,000,000 
passengers and two and a half billion tons of 
freight per year. School maintenance costs 
$650,000,000 with an attendance of 20,000,000 
children, taught by 600,000 teachers. We have 
3,000 public libraries of 75,000,000 volumes. Our 
total wealth is $225,000,000,000. We possess one- 
half of all the known coal in the world and pro- 
duce one-half of the world’s iron, three-fourths 
of the world’s copper, two-thirds of the cotton, 
one-third of the wheat and one-half of the manu- 
factured goods. 

HEALING BY MUSIC. 


The New England Musical Association—just 
organized— will attempt to hasten the cure of 
United States soldiers suffering from shell shock 
and other mental troubles. Experiments have 
proved that music—vocal and experimental—has 
a soothing and permanently beneficial effect in 
such cases. Daily musical treatment, if need 
be, will be given to the patients in the United 
States Public Service Health Hospital, in West 
Roxbury, Mass. Major Frank E. Lewis, sur- 
geon at the hospital, says: “I am thoroughly 
convinced that music has a decided value for 
these unfortunate patients.” The governors of 
all the New England States have endorsed the 
movement. Those who are competent to judge 
state that rag-time and jazz music are of no avail. 
The shell shock sufferer is reached by music of 
a different kind and higher order. 


MR. SMITH (?) 


The mysterious Mr. Smith, who gave the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
$7,000,000, and so made possible its magnificent 
new educational plant on the banks of the Charles 
river, Cambridge, has until the middle of January 
been able to keep his identity unknown, although 
probably there has been curiosity and speculation 
regarding ‘him rarely equalled. Not long ago 
he offered $4,000,000 more if the alumni would 
raise an equal sum, promising to reveal his real 
name when they did so. This they have ac- 
complished, and at a great banquet at “Tech” 


Mr. Smith was announced to be George Eastman, 
of the Eastman Kodak Company—not a college 
man and not even a New Englander, but a man 
big enough and broad enough and generous 
enough to see the value of this great technical 
school and prove his judgment by his deeds. 


—o—_ 
_ A RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. 


The presidents of the “Big Four” Railroad 
Men’s Unions have seen a great light. They see 
that increase of wages simply means increase in 
the cost of living, and so are absolutely of no 
benefit. A man has more dollars, but each dol- 
lar buys less. Neither has the government's 
attempt to reduce prices by assailing the profit- 
eers been of any perceptible avail. There is one 
thing left to do, and that they are going to do, 
viz., establish a system of co-operative buying— 
eliminating the middle men and bringing pro- 
ducer and consumer into close relationship. 
The famous Rochdale system of co-operative 
stores so widely extended and so wondrously 
successful in Great Britain will be copied here. 
The outcome of this experiment will be eagerly 
awaited by the public. 


THE TRAVELER’S AID SOCIETY. 


It would be hard to find an organization doing 
a more beautiful work of charity than the society 
named above. There are now 175 branches in 
the larger cities of the country. They are in 
close touch with each other, and work together 
wherever they can be of service. A few days ago 
a little girl, six years old, came alone from 
Aurora, Illinois, to her aunt in Boston—passed 
safely along over the thousand miles by the 
agents of the society in question. In 1919 
the Boston society aided 26,000 individuals. 
Through its ministrations these thousands were 
given help when they greatly needed it—lost 
travelers were found and bewildered travelers 
were sent on their way. 


Mr. Dodge, the automobile king, whose recent 
untimely death is generally mourned, was a ma- 
chinist working by the day not many years ago. 
He bought $5,000 worth of Ford stock originally, 
and sold it back a few years ago for $12,500,000. 
In the few years since he set up for himself he 
built up a business employing 18,000 men and a 
plant covering an area twice the size of Boston 
Common. 

Canada will use $40,000,000 for the “re-estab- 
lishment” of her returned veterans—the re-em- 
ployment problem being considered the most 
urgent. 


Secretary Lane reports that our oil wells last 
year produced 356,000,000 barrels of oil, 
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SPAULDING AT YALE 


Frank E. Spaulding certainly has some cour- 
age when he attempts to evolve a School of 
Education at Yale University. If anyone can 
do it Dr. Spaulding can do it, and here’s hoping 
that he demonstrates the possibility. 

He has resigned one of the best superintend- 
encies in the United States on the venture. His 
success at Cleveland has had no dimmer on for 
a minute. He has been an unqualified success, 
and the tide of success was never higher than 
when he read his resignation. 

Spaulding can have all the financial backing 
that he can use. There will be no muffler on the 
budget requirement. Chamberlain, Alderman, 
Gaynor and everyone who had to deal with 
Spaulding “over there” say that he was effi- 
ciency in the key of G. They say he was the 
one man who listened to every word spoken 
and had his decision ready the minute he heard 
the last word. They all agree that he was a 
skilled umpire in readiness to decide, and a 
Solomon in wisdom. 

Now he has an opportunity to demonstrate al- 
most super-human wisdom in gathering a 
faculty, attracting students, and demonstrating 
real national educational leadership. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, can 
by no possibility do all that the profession now 
demands, and it needs a real rival such as Frank 
E. Spaulding can provide at Yale. 

With the utmost intensity and sincerity we 
hope for the success of Yale’s School of Educa- 
tion the highest realization of Dr. Spaulding’s 
aspiration. 


OFFICIAL STATIONERY FOR TEACHERS 


We are using in the Forum this week an appeal 
from Grace Marian Smith for official stationery 
for teachers. While we have never suggested just 
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this it is in line with what we have always been 
urging. 

A case in point: In Oklahoma City, Fort 
Worth, and Texarkana there are hotels known 
as the Lee Huckins Hotels. We had never 
stopped at one of these hotels. 

One day I picked up a Hotel Magazine in 
which was an account of a Hotel Men’s Conven- 
tion, and there was an extract from an address 
by Mr. Huckins, in which he gave a good spank- 
ing to hotels that are stingy on stationery, that 
pass out two envelopes and three half sheets of 
paper. He said he would like to provide the sta- 
tionery for all the hotels in the country. 

He told of other things he tried to do for his 
patrons. Since then I have always stopped at 
a Lee Huckins Hotel if there was one, and I al- 
ways feel that everything possible is done for 
my comfort, and it is done as though it were a 
pleasure to do it for me. 

It would be a great educational boost if every 
teacher was provided with good, dignified, ade- 
quately informing stationery. 

It would be a kind of advertising that can be 
secured in no other way. 


a> & & 


LEADERS OF THE GREAT WAR* 


Few things are as important as that school 
children learn to know and love the English, the 
French and the Italian war leaders as a great 
inheritance from the World War in which their 
fathers and elder brothers fought and in many 
cases died. 

There is sure to be a gréat war on between 
politics and patriotism. Politics is already try- 
ing to narrow the horizon of men and women. 
It seems to be good politics to try to make 
Americans suspicious of the nations with whom 
we fought for a few months. It is incredible 
that men who should be statesmen are willing 
for transient political effect to jeopardize pa- 
triotism for generations. 

The schools must do all that is possible to 
thwart the malicious purposes of politicians, and 
one excellent way is to have the children know 
about and admire the great leaders in the war 
and in civil life during that struggle. 

One of the noblest phases of American his- 
tory is the fact that it was our American Gen- 
eral, John Pershing, who led English and Ital- 
ian Generals to accept Foch as the commander 
of all the armies of the Allies, and it would be 
the noblest act of any nation in all history if 
America could duplicate that great achievement 
by leading in the unification of the forces of 
democracy in the civilized world. 

If a book like “Leaders of the Great War” 
could be read by every school child in America 
it would do much to nullify malicious _ political 
antagonism to world democracy. 

These stories are fascinating in their facts, 
thrilling in their inspiration, ennobling in their 
influence. Every lover of mankind should re- 


*“Leaders of the Great War.” By Cora W. Rowell. 
York: The Macmillan Company. Illustrated. 332 
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joice in the opportunity to promote the reading 
in school of this book, or of some companion 
piece thereto. We would like to have this edi- 
torial message in part the contribution to so 
worthy a mission. 


oe 


The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be in 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 
to every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
ten cents. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LATIN AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHY 


If the rest of the world bought from and sold 
to us as much per inhabitant as does Cuba, our 
trade in 1918 would have been increased by more 
than three hundred billion dollars. Had the per 
capita trade of all of Latin America been equal 
to that of Cuba our trade would have been in- 
creased ten fold. These two statements made 
by William J. Dangaix, author of “How We 
Affect Latin America’s Daily Life,” furnish 
sufficient reasons for special emphasis on the 
study of Latin American countries at this time. 
Next to knowledge of our own country, the 
most important section of the world for our 
future business men and women to know is the 
countries south of us. 

When we realize that Latin Americans are 
much more independent of us than we are of 
them and that to hold our war time lead in this 
trade we cannot use high-handed arbitrary 
methods, but must work for our own interest by 
way of doing the best that possibly can be done 
for Latin American customers, we further rea- 
lize the necessity for our schools to present es- 
sential facts about Latin America and our com- 
mercial relations. 

Geography classes should be taught the 
means through which Latin Americans know us. 
First in importance are metals and metal manu- 
factures, which make up 26 per cent. of our ex- 
ports. Although some of these articles could 
be secured in Europe, we can supply them 
quicker and in large quantities, our world su- 
premacy in iron, steel and copper production 
giving us an advantage that should yearly in- 
crease. This is illustrated even in the jungle, 
where the implement for all purposes, the 
machete, is most highly prized if marked “Made 
in U. 8S. A.” Our past contribution and future 
possibilities in railroad development, machinery 
for mills, agriculture and the mines should be 
clearly given. 

Our students should realize that our enorm- 
ous trade in foodstuffs ($125,000,000 annually) 
is only in its infancy. Our flour is bought by 
the millions of barrels; they look to us exclu- 
sively for hog products and for many other arti- 
cles of food. We wouldn’t think of a cattle 
ranch as a market for condensed milk, but such 
is the case, as in many of them fresh milk can- 
not be had and fresh butter is unknown. 
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Our geographies tell us of the vast forest of 
Latin America, yet vast quantities of softwoods 
and even some hardwoods are sold by lumber 
merchants in our country. Vast opportunities 
are open for tomorrow’s business men to light 
the way in South America as we now furnish 
candles, acetylene gas, electric lamps and about 
30,000,000 boxes of matches. 

Our sales of rubber manufactures, the won- 
derful development of chemical and dye indus- 
try, to meet both ours and Latin America’s de- 
mand, 8,000,000 pairs of American shoes an- 
nually sold, musical instruments to serenade the 
beautiful senoritas, and facts about many, many 
other articles which are contributing to the 
growth of Latin Americantrade are needed in 
our geography classes to help make the growth 
in the next ten years exceed our trade growth in 
the past decade. 


DIRECTING AMERICANIZATION 


One of America’s most vital problems today is 
“how” to really Americanize those within our 
borders. The purpose is noble, the necessity 
inexpressibly great, the opportunity boundless, 
but there is no uniformity in the plans for its 
achievement. Everything hinges upon the 
spirit, devotion, and capability of the state direc- 
tor. Ohio is solving the problem by having in 
command of the Americanization forces one of 
the leaders in public affairs in the state, a man 
who was one of the most distinguished of her 
state superintendents, the best known public 
school man in the state, a man of intense human 
sympathy, a born leader of men with the art of 
winning the respect and confidence of all classes 
in the community, a man whose loyalty has 
never been questioned, O. T. Corson. 

To recall to action such a public service is 
not only a conservation of a state’s resources, 
but saves a great cause from any chance of 
misdirection. 


The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be in 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 
to every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
ten cents. 


THE OSTRICH EDUCATOR 


Some exceedingly funny things are being 
done among the higher-up educators just now 
and they are daring to do some _hari-kari acts 
because their eyes and ears are deep in the sand 
they have kicked up. When their near friends 
hint at possible trouble they say: “I never read 
anything or listen to anything of that sort.” It 
would be well if they did read enough and hear 
enough to realize that they are on the brink of 
a precipice. They can bury their eyes and ears, 
but their “corporosity” is adequately exposed, 
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INTERESTING CONTRAST 


The Outlook, New York, calls attention to 
two advertisements in the “Help Wanted” 
columns of the News Observer, Raleigh, North 
Carolina:-— 

Wanted—Colored barber for white trade in 
camp town; permanent position. We guaran- 
tee $25 per week. Right man can make $35 per 
week. Let us hear from you at once. Fleming 
& Elliott, 6 Market Square, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Wanted—Teacher of Latin for Lumberton 
High School, Lumberton, N. C.; salary, $70 a 
month. W. H. Cale, Superintendent. 

Thirty-five dollars a week for a Negro barber 
in a shop patronized by white people, and $17 
a week for a teacher of Latin in a high school. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


The war has opened our eyes. Thirty-five per 
cent. of our men failed to pass the draft. In 
Massachusetts forty-seven per cent. failed. 
This is not only humiliating but alarming. The 
time has come to act, and any action that counts 
must be crystallized in legislation. Hence the 
Bureau of Education in Washington aims to or- 
ganize an adequate health campaign in the pub- 
lic schools of the country, for there are the chil- 
dren who will soon be the men and women of 
affairs. The Bureau has created the National 
Physical Educational Committee, which ap- 
points a representative in each state to organize 
a health education committee that shall initiate 
legislation, that shall lay the foundation of a 
country-wide health movement in the public 
schools. A Massachusetts committee has al- 
ready been formed with Dr. Harry A. Garfield 
as honorary chairman and Mrs. William Tilton 
of Cambridge as chairman. An advisory com- 
mittee of fifteen includes such names as Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, President Kenyon L. Butter- 
field and Judge Michael H. Sullivan. 

This committee will introduce two legislative 
bills this winter, which lay the foundation for 
a broad health movement which will include 
physical activities, the active work of school 
nurses and the teaching of simple health rules. 
These bills call for a director of health education 
in the Department of Education, whose function 
it will be to direct this health campaign and see 
that it reaches every school in the state. He 
will have the power to see that all communities 
act. School nurses will be compulsory. Local 
supervisors will see that the director’s program 
is properly carried out. Mrs. Tilton’s commit- 
tee is already hard at work. It is evident that 
this lady is the right person in the right place. 
Every state legislator has already heard from 
her, and the newspapers have opened their col- 
umns to her appeals. In an interview in the 
Boston Herald of January 8 she says: “The 
farmers, the physicians and the women are go- 
ing to hum like bees around the education com- 
mittee at the State House, and the honey we 
are asking them to hand out is legislation that 
will give local communities an opportunity to 
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give évery school child a chance at health.” Her 
committee asks for only $20,000 to establish 


- this vital movement through the state. She 


earnestly appeals to teachers and _ superin- 
tendents especially to urge their representatives 
and senators to support this proposed legislation, 
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HIGH SCHOOL SOCIETIES 


The Board of Education at Dubuque, Lowa, 
leads the world in recognizing sororities and fra- 
ternities. The following rules are made :— 

The resolution as passed by the board is as 
follows:— 

“Resolved, that the Board of Education of the 
Independent School District of Dubuque hereby 
authorizes and sanctions, in accordance with the 
power conferred upon it by Section 2872a of the 
School Laws of Iowa, the existence in the Du- 
buque High School of the following so-called 
fraternities and sororities :— 

“Alpha Omega (F), Phi Delta (F), Phi Sigma 
(F), Zeta Beta Psi (S), Iota Beta Phi (S), under 
the following conditions and restrictions :— 

“1. That a complete roster of the names and 
addresses of each and every member of the 
above named fraternities and sororities be filed 
with the superintendent of the city schools, in 
the office of the board of education, at least 
twice each school year, viz: at the opening of 
school in September and at the beginning of the 
second semester in February. 

“2. That the solicitation or pledging of gram- 
mar school pupils,—public, private or parochial 
is forbidden. 

“3. That the wearing of pins or other in- 
signia of membership, or of pledge to member- 
ship, in and around the high school is forbidden. 

“4. That the members of said fraternities 
and sororities are to refrain from bringing their 
organizations as such into the _ social, athletic, 
literary, class, or other activities of the high 
school, except as may hereafter be provided by 
any rules promulgated by the board for the or- 
ganization of a Congress or Federation of So- 
cieties. 

“5. That all forms of initiation, tending to 
bring the high school into ridicule or to subject 
it to criticism, are subject to censorship, review, 
and even to forfeiture of the continued right of 
any fraternity to exist in the high school. 

“6. That unbecoming conduct or low scholar- 
ship, believed to be the result of connection with 
such secret societies, will be viewed as evidence 
of the undesirability of such societies and may 
result in the nullification of the right to exist.” 

Here’s an even guess that there will be as 
much trouble in enforcing some of those rules 
as in suppressing secret societies. 


The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be im 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 
to every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
ten cents. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


DR. SCHURMAN RETIRES 


Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman has resigned the 
presidency of Cornell University after nearly 
twenty-eight years of distinguished service. The 
resignation will take effect on June 23, 1920, 
which will be his sixty-sixth birthday. He was 


-Sage professor of ethics from 1886 to his elec- 


tion to the presidency in 1892. 

President Schurman was head of the first 
United States commission to the Philippines and 
spent most of the year 1899 in those islands. In 
1912-13, during the second Balkan War, he was 
United States minister to Greece and Monte- 
negro. He was the author of a number of 
books. He is an honorary doctor of laws of 
Columbia, Yale, Edinburgh, Williams, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Brown and University of Penn- 
sylvania, and an officer of the French legion of 
honor. President Schurman has been a leader 
among university men, wise in counsel and 
ready to take responsibility. The only cause 
for the retirement is the desire on his part to be 
free to be of more general service to the public. 

—o-— 


DWIGHT B. WALDO 


Dwight B. Waldo is one of the public school 
men who has avoided both the psychological 
plateau and the pedagogical sticking point and 
has grown in leadership by meeting every new 
crisis in the last twenty years with increased 
ability and intensified devotion. 

It has been well worth while to study the lead- 
ers in education during the last three years when 
the salary situation has been acute. Without 
making direct or invidious comparisons where 
sO many men and women have done heroic work 
we must venture the opinion that no man has 
grappled with the problems quite so skilfully as 
has Dwight B. Waldo. 

In the first place he took the Normal School 
salary problem in hand so heroically in Michigan 
and ironed out the wrinkles, rounded off the 
corners, and with justice to all members of all 
faculties and with a compelling appeal to budget 
makers, lifted the State Normal Schools of 
Michigan out of the Slough of Despond and put 
them on the International Highway. 

Mr. Waldo then took public school salaries in 
hand a little more skilfully than we have known 
any one else to do. He studied the situation 
historically and economically as well as profes- 
sionally. He took the patriotic attitude, the 
business men’s attitude. He never whined to 
gratify the whiners in the teachers’ ranks; he 
did not ween for the poor, dear teachers who 
had to do their own laundering, but developed 
a greit address, a positively great address, so 
compelling that no Commerce or Manufacturers’ 
Association wanted to dodge responsibility, and 
titv after city in Michigan raived salaries joy- 
fully. where s in many cities elsewhere they have 
hed to be driven to it to escape a strike or some 
other unthinkable affliction. 


Mr. Waldo thas demonstrated that it is as 
important that the public enjoys providing the 
increase as that the teachers enjoy receiving 1t. 
Dwight B. Waldo has provided a Twentieth 
Century demonstration that it is more blessed to 
provide salary than to receive it. 


LUTHER L. WRIGHT 


Hon. Luther L. Wright, one of the very able 
state superintendents in Michigan’s experience, 
who was a highly successful city superintendent 
of Ironwood, Michigan, when he became state su- 
perintendent, is now superintendent of the Mich- 
igan School for the Deaf at Flint, in which posi- 
tion he is rendering the state, and incidentally 
other states, eminent service by the highly pro- 
pressive pedagogical view he takes of the mis- 


sion of the public in unstopping the ears of the 
deaf. 


—o—— 


LOTUS D. COFFMAN 


Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, dean of education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is one of the brainiest and 
most heroic educators of the day.; is a native of 
Salem, Indiana; is forty-five years of age; is a 
graduate of the state normal school at Terre 
Haute, and has master’s and and doctor’s degrees 
from Columbia University. He has had experi- 
ence as high school principal, as city superintend- 
ent, as supervisor of teacher training in state nor- 
mal school at Charleston, Illinois ; as professor in 
State University of Illinois, and as dean of edu- 
cation in State University of Minnesota since 
1915. 

But that which distinguishes Dr. Lotus D 
Coffman as an educational leader is the heroic 
way in which he handles public educational ques- 
tions. He is utterly regardless of the effect 
upon his own fortunes when it comes to the dis- 
cussion of public questions. 

There is no other man under fifty who is 
more sure to be considered for a university presi- 
dency in the West than is he. His champion- 
ship of the Smith-Towner bill should have been 
side-stepped had he sought to dodge opposition 
as a candidate for a state university presidency, 
especially where there is an agricultural college. 

At Cleveland, at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Dr. Coffman made 
the most heroic attack on unionizing teachers 
that has been presented, not excepting Dean 
James E. Russell’s famous address. We had not 
intended to re-open this discussion in our col- 
umns, but we shall publish that address of Dr. 
Coffman in the first issue of April. We do this 
the more willingly because we have never seen 
our way clear to oppose the unionizing of teach- 


ers for reasons which we have stated clearly. 


The thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be in 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 
to every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
ten cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


AN ABSURD SITUATION. 
BY WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Although the state superintendent of Ohio, even with 
the present too-limited powers and program, is the 
nominal head of Ohio’s public school system, his salary is 
less than or the same as that of thirteen different county 
superintendents; $8,000 less than Cleveland’s pre-war 
salary for city superintendent, $6,000 less than Cin- 
cinnati’s pre-war salary; $2,150 less than Dayton’s pre- 
war salary; $6,000 and house less than Ohio State Uni- 
versity pays its president; $2,000 less than Ohio Univer- 
sity pays its president; $1,000 plus house less than Miami 
pays its president; $500 less than either of the two nor- 
mal schools, having present regular enrollments of but 
slightly over 200 each, are paying their presidents; $800 
less than the dean of agriculture and $1,000 less than 
the business manager is paid at Ohio State University; 
the same as seven deans at the Ohio State University, 
responsible for from 102 to 2,318 students; only $500 
more for superintending work for one million Ohio 
students than the dean of the College of Homeopathic 
Medicine receives for superintending twenty-one; but a 
fourth more than the superintendent of Wilberforce 
Combined Normal and Industrial School; less in pur- 
chasing power than the superintendent of the Ohio Re- 
formatory for Women and her husband receive ($2,800 
plus living) for caring for 150 women; less than the 
superintendent of the Girls’ Industrial School and her 
husband receive ($2,800 and living); the same, without 
living for self and family, as the superintendent of the 
State Hospital for the Criminal Insane receives; $3,500 
less than the director of the Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search, 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 


The Military Training Camps Association has issued 
a pamphlet in which is strongly set forth the argument 
for universal military training in the United States. The 
association began in 1915 to agitate the question. The 
entrance of the country into the war, of course, stopped 
the consideration of any permanent military policy, but 
the association threw its whole weight in favor of the 
selective draft. The end of the war saw the revival of 
its efforts to secure the reform which it believes means 
not only military preparedness and strength, but also the 
physical, educational, vocational, moral and civic ad- 
vancement of the country’s young manhood. It is 
claimed that had this been our policy the war would 
have been shortened by many months, as our army, 
which had to be raised and trained, took no substantial 
part in the war until more than fifteen months after the 
declaration of war. It is even asserted that if we had 
had a great citizen army which could have been quickly 
mobilized there would have been no war at all, as Ger- 
many would have seen and realized the outcome should 
the Great Republic of the West have been able to turn its 
millions of trained soldiers against her. 

The outline of the plan proposed is set forth in fifteen 
particulars, and forms an impressive argument. Its pre- 
amble is as follows: “A large standing army is un- 
economic and un-American. National safety with free- 
dom from militarism is best assured by a national citi- 
zen army based on the democratic principle of equality 
of obligation and opportunity. Citizenship has its re 
sponsibilities as well as its privileges; the corresponding 
responsibilities must not be shirked.” 

The Chamberlain-Kahn bill before Congress embodies 
the ideas of the M. T. C. A. 

It is earnestly desired that the teachers of the country 
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familiarize themselves with this question, which so inti- ' 
mately concerns our youth, and by discussion and agita- 
tion crystallize their opinions and make them known ‘o 

our national legislators. 


G 


THE ANSWER. 
FROM AN ARTICLE BY DR. F. H. ROWLEY 


“At the heart of it what is humane education?” 

It is the teaching of the principles of all that is funda- 
mental in religion, no matter what our creed. Indiffer- 
ent to the question of sect or church, never asking 
whether the school be Catholic or Protestant, finding al- 
ways common ground where all can stand, the American 
Humane Education Society has been now for thirty 
years sowing the seed with liberal hand. 

More than four million of boys and girls have. beea 
reached by its workers in the schools of this country. 
But what are four millions to the hundreds of millions 
that during these thirty years have come and gone 
through the schools of the United States? 

Find us, if you can, among those gathered into our 


Bands of Mercy and Junior Humane Leagues, one wh3 
had part in the mobs that have disgraced so many of our 
cities, in the deeds of lawlessness and violence that have 
shamed the good name of the Republic? We believe 
you cannot find a single one. 

The distinguished French teacher DeSailly says: “It 
is time we ceased to think of humane education as mean- 
ing no more than calling the attention of children to the 
need of being kind to animals. It strikes at the very 
root of human character. Without it your schools and 
universities may only turn out the cleverer anarchists,” 

Humane Education Bureau, 
Box 144, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


OFFICIAL STATIONERY FOR TEACHERS. 


BY GRACE MARTIAN SMITH 


Agricultural Extension Department, International 
Harvester Company. 


-~Dear Dr. Winship: Can’t you start a movement advo- 

cating official stationery—printed letterheads—for teach- 

ers, schools, and School Board members? For the fol: } 

lowing reasons 
Business Efficiency :— 


1. Many letters are written hurriedly and the writer i 
forgets to sign them. ; 
2. Then there are the letters written by teachers and i 


pupils who have never developed a “perfect Spencerian” 
and whose signature it is impossible to decipher. What 
a blessing a printed letterhead would be for these! How 
much time it would save the one to whom the letter is | 
addressed. And what disappointment might be avoided I 
for the child watching eagerly or the teacher waiting 
anxiously for an answer to what may be a vital inquiry. 

3. As the county is the educational unit, it is fre- 
quently an advantage to know the county in which the 
writer is located. 

Concrete Illustrations :— 

In the work of the Agricultural Extension Department 
of the International Harvester Company we have a great 
volume of correspondence with Board members, teachers 
and pupils in all parts of the country. Part of this re- 
lates to the circulation of our Charts and Slides, part of 
jt to the new work on Vitalized Agriculture and the Ro- 
tation Plan, and the distribution of booklets. 

The Charts and Slides are loaned on payment of &x- 
press charges and frequently are transferred from ons 
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user to another without coming in to our office... When 
John Jones at Berryville writes in for a set. of charts on 
flies, some other teacher in that county may have a fly 
chart which could be transferred and thus save him the 
expense of the longer transportation from this office. 

That is a case where the name of the county on the 
letterhead would be of benefit to the correspondent. 

The Vitalized Agriculture correspondence is filed by 
counties becayse we work with county units. That 
means that some one in our office must-spend hours 
every day, looking up, and marking on the corres- 
pondence, the county from which each letter comes. 


In this case the name of the county on the letterhead 
would be a convenience to us. 

Advertise Their Work :— 

Farmers are beginning to appreciate the advantage of 
a printed letterhead to advertise their wares, their con- 
nections, and their responsibility, and following the 
custom of other business men, are using printed sta- 
tionery. Bank letterheads advertise the working capital 
and also the names of the officials who lend stability to 
the institution, and are its guarantors of respectability. 
Teachers may well impress on the public the importance 
of the school. 

Establishing Credit :— 

A business house might send samples of merchardise, 
goods on approval, or grant business courtesies to any 
one whose responsibility is established by the use of a 
letterhead; but this stray, maverick, unsponsored person 
who comes unintroduced, she has no claim to anything. 


~Business hquses can not take chances on such obscure 
correspondence. 

Dignity :— 

With all this new interest in the schools, and the dis- 
covery on many people’s part that a teacher is of at least 
as much consequence as a janitor, that the development 
of community citizens is an honorable and important job 
—wouldn’t it be more in keeping with the dignity and 
standing of the profession if we had printed letterheads? 

I taught school many years and, well do I remember 
how humiliated I used to feel on the occasions when I 
wished to write a letter to a commercial concern. 

I used such stationery as I could get at the local village 
store, and seldom could I get the same kind twice. Once 
it might be unruled typewriter bond in 8x11; the next 
time, 6x8 pale, blue-gray, cheap, lined paper with cheap 
envelopes which did not match. On the face of it, it 
advertised the writer as a nobody. 

Part of a letter to a business house must always be 
devoted to such information as: “I am a teacher 
of ,” When I got to this point I 
always wanted to say: “Blankety-blank-blank !” 

Has a teacher no connection? Isn’t she part of an in- 
stitution? Is a sales company of more consequence than 
the educational force of the country? 

The sales company is organized, and the educational 
forces are not? True, but isn’t it time we were? Will 
not outward and visible symbol of a union help us in the 
real organization we are trying to perfect? Will it help 
us feel that we are a unit? That we stand for something? 

You know that chart Missouri uses, “Little district, 
little schoolhouse, little term, little salary”—Little, little, 
little—belittling our job, that’s it. Every line, and act, 
and custom belittles the biggest job the world has. Can’t 
we give teaching some dignity, some standing, some im- 
portance in the eyes of the world? 

Did you ask for suggestions? 

I came prepared. 

The stationery would be for the use of county educa- 
tional officials—the superintendent, county and _ district 
board members, teachers, and schools. 

The important thing is that it is the Department of 
Education which addresses us; the next is the county 
and state. Then, just as we would wish to know who is 
president of a bank, so we wish to know who is super- 
intendent of the educational work in Up-to-date county, 
and who are the county directors. 

The names of the District Board members would 
occupy a place in the upper left-hand corner, and the 
Teacher—picture the consternation at such effrontery— 
the Teacher's name would be blazoned across the very 
centre of the page below that of the superintendent and 
her assistant! 

I submit an exhibit :— 


Department of Public Instruction 
Up-to-Date County 


County Board 

JAMES L. BROWN, Carlisle, Pres. 
R. 4H. WATERS, Trenton, Treas. 
MRS. C. B. PARKER, Spring Grove, 


MARGARET WARNER, Superintendent 
H. L. GOSS, Deputy 


Secy. SARA BELLE CLINTON, Teacher 


District Board 
MRS. S. L. GLOVER, Jamestown, 
Pres. 
H. J. SINCLAIR, Hillsdale, Treas, 
K. L. TRENT, Chester, Secy. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


Preparations are in progress in many of the 
states for the Presidential primaries; and in 
some the time for the filing of nominating peti- 
‘tions has already expired. Michigan is one of 
these; and the prevailing confusion as to ¢andi- 
‘dacies in both parties is indicated by the fact 
that no less than seven Republican and five 
Democratic candidates are entered in the list. 
Another curious incident is the entry of Mr. 
-Hoover in both lists—this, of course, without his 
sanction. Mr. Bryan appears in the Democratic 
list; so also does Attorney-General Palmer. Mr. 
Palmer, in his letter accepting the Democratic 
nomination in Georgia, has placed himself openly 
in the running; and former Secretary McAdoo, 
although refusing to go on the Georgia ballot, 
possibly because he does not wish to compete 
with Mr. Palmer, will be on the list in some 
other states. 


LABOR WILL GIVE THE NEW LAW A TRIAL. 


President Gompers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the heads of the railroad 
‘brotherhoods have given assurances that, al- 
though they are opposed to the new railroad 
law, and regret that the President signed it, 
they do not intend to fight the law in the courts, 
but will give a fair trial of its provisions. The 
first test will come in the selection of represen- 
tatives of the managers and the employes in the 
bi-partisan wage boards for which the bill pro- 
vides; and the President has already asked the 
railway executives and the brotherhoods to 
make the necessary selections. It will take 
‘some time to get all the machinery of the new 
law in operation; but, with genuine co-operation 
of all the interests affected, much may be hoped 
for. 

THE TREATY DEBATE. 

The President’s intimation, in his note on the 
Fiume question, that he might have to consider 
seriously the withdrawal of the Versailles 
treaty if the Powers proceeded to the settle- 
ment of the Fiume matter without consulting 
the United States, rather took the heart out of 
the Senate debate, as an indication that, what- 
ever the Senate might do, it might not amount 
to anything; and a note of warning which he 
sent to the Senate through Senator Glass, to the 
effect that he could not accept a ratification 
which included the Lodge reservation to Article 
X, counted in the same way. Therefore, the 
later speeches have been rather spiritless, con- 
veying the impression that the matter was prac- 
tically settled, and settled adversely; and that it 
was a waste of time, and time sorely needed for 
other questions, to continue the discussion 
farther. 

AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
reached on March 1 a decision on the long-pend- 
ing suit brought by the government to dissolve 
the United States Steel Corporation and its 


numerous subsidiaries comprising the so-called 
“steel trust.” The dissolution was asked for 
on the ground that the combination was a vio- 
lation of the Sherman anti-trust law; but the 
Court, by a four to three decision, dismissed the 
suit, for the reason that the concern-is a “good” 
corporation, that it has not oppressed competi- 
tors or dictated prices, and that to order its dis- 
solution would not serve the public interest, but 
would involve a risk of public injury and a seri- 
ous detriment to foreign trade. The case was 
begun in 1911 in the New Jersey Federal Court, 
and had been twice argued in the Supreme 
Court—in March, 1917, and in October, 1919. 
THE ALLIES SHIFTING GROUND. 

The Allies appear to be shifting ground as to 
some of their demands upon Germany. _ Espe- 
cially is this true as to their formerly stern de- 
mand that a long list of alleged violators of the 
laws of war and humanity, which they pre- 
sented, should be handed over for trial and pun- 
ishment. Now they express themselves as 
agreeing to accept, as a test of German good 
faith, the trial of these offenders by German 
tribunals. Accordingly, the War Criminals’ 
Commission has decided to send to Germany 
the names of forty-six men, accused of various 
atrocities. The British selected the names of 
seven accused; France selected twelve; Bel- 
gium fifteen; and Italy, Poland and Roumania 
four each. The crimes of most of the accused 
were committed as incidents of the submarine 
warfare. 

THE UNSPEAKABLE TURK. 

As soon as the French forces began to retire 
from Cilicia, the unspeakable Turks resumed 
their former diversion of massacring Armen- 
ians, and more than 20,000 — men, women and 
children — were slaughtered in cold blood, and 
the lives of a group of American relief workers 
were placed in serious jeopardy. These out- 
breaks of murderous violence came at just the 
time when the Allied conference was engaged 
in working out the terms of the Turkish Peace 
Treaty; and they naturally did not incline the 
conferees to lean toward too great leniency. 
The proposed Treaty strips Turkey of practi- 
cally all territory in Europe, except the sacred 
places and Adrianople; places Thrace and 
Smyrna under Greek control; cuts the Turkish 
army down to a minimum; makes the Turkish 
navy negligible; and puts the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus under control of an international 
commission, and makes them free to the com- 
merce of the world. 


NAVAL PROGRAMS. 


Secretary Daniels has laid before the House 
Naval Committee three provisional naval build- 
ing programs, the choice of which he condi- 
tions on the action which may be taken on the 
Peace Treaty. If the United States ratifies the 
treaty. and becomes a member of the League 


of Nations, Mr. Daniels would recommend new 
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construction only to “round out” the fleet now 
built or building; if the treaty is definitely re- 
jected and the United States decides not to join 
the League, Mr. Daniels would urge a duplica- 
tion of the three-year program of 1916, with a 
view to making the fleet “incomparably” the 
greatest in the world; if no final action is taken 
on the treaty at this session of Congress Mr. 
Daniels would present a sixty-nine-ship pro- 
gram for construction as rapidly as possible, in 
order that the United States might not lose 
ground in competitive naval building. 


A GREAT STRIKE SOON ENDED. 


strike upon all six railway systems in 
France, which had been in force for several 
days, and which, for a time, threatened to re- 


301 


sult in acute disturbances of an extreme Social- 
ist Or Soviet character, came to an abrupt end 
on March 1. The strike started with a flat 
demand for the nationalization of all the French 
roads, which the. government refused to con- 
sider, and promised to deal with an iron hand 
in all matters of inciting to violence. The gov- 
ernment issued orders on some of the lines 
calling the men to the colors; and some of the 
radical leaders who advised resistance to mili- 
tary orders and incited to violence and sabot- 
age were speedily jailed. An attempt to per- 
suade the labor unions to order a general strike 
in support of the railroad men failed; and finally 
an agreement was reached between the direc- 
tors and the railroad men and the men were 
crdered to resume work. 


| The ‘thirty-fourth Winship Report of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence will be in 
the Journal of Education of March 18. Order it sent 


to every member of your Board of Education. Price, 
ten cents. 


BOY SCOUT DEPARTMENT 


Believing that the interests of Scouting and 
the school are kindred and that the exchange of 
ideas between Boy Scout workers and teachers 
would be of benefit to each, the Minnesota Edu- 
cation Association gave the Boy Scout Move- 
ment a definite place in the program of its 
fifty-sixth annual meeting recently held in Min- 
neapolis. 

The special sectional conference on Scouting 
arranged for was presided over by Deputy Na- 
tional Field Scout Commissioner F. H. Zeller of 
Chicago and was attended by over sixty Boy 
Scout officers from various parts of the North- 
west. The feature address of the section was 
one given by Scout Executive Clarence W. 
Hadden, of Duluth, on “Scout Hikes, -Camps 
and Contests.” 

Mr. Hadden emphasized the “Hike with a 
Purpose.” The purpose may be one of a dozen 
of scout activities—practice of scout require- 
ments, nature study, swimming and life-saving, 
camp site selection, competitions, etc. | What- 
ever the purpose be, however, the scoutmaster 
should take steps to prevent destruction of prop- 
erty, to avoid dangerous practices and “stunts” 
and to discourage long endurance hikes. The 


‘ideal hike is the one which features a minimum 


of tramping to get to the place of work and a 
maximum of work when the destination has been 
reached. 

The speaker classified Scout camps on the 
basis of purpose into three groups—industrial, 
merit badge study and recreationa!. In estab- 


lishing and running camps, proper consideration 
must be given to the accessibility and drainage 


of the site, protection from inclement weather, 
availability of good drinking water, careful 
preparation of food, and good sanitation. Adult 
supervision is always necessary and a program 
in keeping with the purpose of the camp must 
be developed and conducted on schedule from 
first to last. 

Inter-patrol and inter-troop contests help to 
develop group consciousness and loyalty besides 
producing interest and efficiency in scout actiy- 
ities. 

Other features of the program were ad- 
dresses by Scout Executive Ludwig S. Dale of 
Minneapolis, on “The Troop and Patrol Organ- 
ization and How to Operate It”; by Scout Ex- 
ecutive Frank R. Neibel of St. Paul, on “How to 
Develop Troop Programs,” and by Lorne W. 
Barclay, director of the Department of Educa- 
tion, National Headquarters, Boy Scouts of 
America, New York city, on “The Principles of 
Leadership.” 

The whole conference had an opportunity to 
see several hundred Minneapolis Boy Scouts in 
action in a special demonstration program 
provided on another afternoon. Exhibitions 
were given of tower building, trek cart drill, sig- 
naling, first aid, fire lighting, tent pitching and 
camping, and Mr. Barclay gave another address 
on “The Educational Significance of the Boy 
Scout Movement.” 

Owing to the interest in and the success of 
this year’s Boy Scout Section there is little doubt 
but that it will be made a regular feature of the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Association. 
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BOOK TABLE 


PROGRESSIVE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
AMERICA. By Professor John W. Buckham, 
Berkeley, Calif. Boston, New York, Chicago: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

Professor John W. Buckham of the Pacific Seminary, 
Berkeley, Calif., has prepared and published a book of 
unusual interest on: “Progressive Religious Thought in 
America.” The title is rather ambitious, but the treat- 
ment of the subject is so distinctly personal as to hold 
one’s attention from the first to the last page The men 
who are set forth as illustrating progressive religious 
thought are Theodore T. Munger, George A. Gordon, 
William J. Tucker, Egbert C. Smyth, Washington Glad- 
den, with side references to other notable persons. 

In the introduction a discriminating estimate of 
Horace Bushnell as a pioneer in progressive religious 
thinking shows how great was the need of such a liber- 
ating mind. This great preacher of Hartford refused 
to be bound by the old ways of thinking, especially in 
regard to Christian nurture rather than cataclysmic ex- 
perience. In his belief human beings are children of 
God by nature, and the great religious problem is 
to make them aware of this fact and to act upon it. The 
Rev. Mr. Munger was responsive to this idea, and set 
himself to give it currency in sermons and in books. 

The fact of deepest interest to teachers and moulders 
of opinion is that the seed-truth planted by one man 
becomes fruit bearing in another man. Mr. Munger was 
not, as the Professor shows, the creator of any new 
interpretation of the religious life, but he set: forth in 
elegant English and facinating form the thoughts which 
burned in Bushnell’s soul. And this was a genuine ser- 
vice for his time. Bushnell himself was a master in 
statements, often unique and arresting, as, for instance, 
“a reform against nature,” Every man’s life a plan of 
God,—nature and supernatural. But for a man with 
Munger’s literary taste, and finish, and sincerity to en- 
large and drive home Bushnell’s foundation beliefs was 
great gain. After all there are few people who do 
original thinking, and it is no discredit to follow in the 
wake of some pioneer mind. Educators are well aware 
that the vast majority of teachers serve their genera- 
tion most effectively as interpreters of other men’s think- 
ing. In the pulpit this acceptance of current belief, or 
the beliefs of past ages, is common, and sometimes not 
for the church’s largest usefulness. However, as 
Goethe said, “there are many echoes, but few voices.” 

The name of Washington Gladden will be held in 
grateful remembrance so long as that great hymn “O 
Master, Let Me Walk with Thee,” shall be sung. While 
he wrote considerable poetry—yet he will be remem- 
bered the longest by his superb service in the advocacy 
of a social Christianity. His great concern was to 
transmute belief into conduct, as he put it, to apply 
Christian teaching to life. The pulpit had theorized to 
a large extent about Jesus’ teachings; often even admit- 
ting their inapplicability to modern life except in prin- 
ciple. Gladden insisted on putting them to the test. As 
a socializer of the Gospel, having to do especially with 
industrial problems and the relation between classes, 
Gladden deserves special recognition. 

No one could have come close to Gladden personally 
without being impressed with his kindliness, and sym- 
pathy, and sincerity, and undaunted courage. He would 
speak what he believed to be true though the heavens 
should fall. But he was never unfair, or venomous. He 
was a splendid illustration of one who could contend for 
a cause without personal offense. 

Of Ex-President Tucker of Dartmouth Professor 
Buckham well says: He was a personality, and his in- 
fluence upon young men as a liberalizing influence was 


largely due to his exceptional personality. His mental 
outlook was broad and generous, his sympathies were 
undisguisedly with progressive men, and he resented be- 
ing tied up in any system of thought, theological or 
educational. Whatever he was or was not, he was a 
free soul. There was nothing revolutionary about him, 
indeed in some things he was quite conservative, but no 
one could go with him one mile without asking to go 
two. 

Among the group of men presented in this book as 
leaders or interpreters of progressive religious thought, 
Egbert Smyth unquestionably stands as the great scholar. 
In his chosen field of the thought of the church in its 
history he was a master. Nor would he be called a new 
departure representative, or a liberal in any sense save 
one; namely, freedom of thought. Conservative in 
many of the great beliefs of the church, he yet insisted 
on a free mind. For this he was tried and condemned; 
and the fair minded public honored him for his noble 
stand. 

Here again Professor Buckham shows his discrimina- 
tion, in that he points out how a conservative in his 
thinking may greatly further progressive thought by in- 
sisting on an open and free mind. After all, progress lies 
fully as much in the spirit as in the attainment; and men 
who cling to ancient views have pushed the world on in 
the way of revolutions. It is vastly more honorable to 
cherish a free spirit than to offer a radical program. 

This book on progressive religious thinking by Pro- 
fessor Buckham puts Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., in 
the centre of the stage. The creative theological think- 
ers, according to the Professor, are Jonathan Edwards, 
Horace Bushnell, and Dr. Gordon. This is certainly 
high praise. The classification will doubtless be dis- 
puted; and yet no one will question Dr. Gordon's 
prominent if not foremost place among religious think- 
ers. For more than thirty years he has filled to the brim 
the most exacting pulpit in the Congregational denomina- 
tion in this country. And he has been a theologian in 
the pulpit; not dry and formal, but juicy and free. 

His conception of God is quite unlike Edwards’; and 
the implications therefrom would disconcert the sage of 
Northampton. Dr. Gordon insists that God is lover of 
mankind, and that he will win a lover’s triumph. Along 
with this great conception of the Eternal he finds evi- 
dence on every hand of the purpose of the _ Infinite 
Lover. In sage, and prophet, in every land and tongue, 
in poetry and art and song, in the longings and hopes of 
the commonest people, and in the largest measure in 
Jesus Christ, the Infinite Father makes himself known 
and felt by mankind. And while Dr. Gordon presents 
the great themes of the Gospels in choice phrases, with 
literary quality and touch, enriched often by apt quota- 
tions, and frequently driven home with a grandeur of 
imagination which almost sweeps one from his feet, or 
pew, yet there is never any confusion of thought or 
clouding of expression. And withal he is ethical. Be- 
lief in great themes does not interest him unless they 
make better, honester, and more companionable men. 

Those interested in the religious movements in New 
England and in America will do well to read with care 
this latest book of Professor Buckham. 

John G. Taylor. 


Oculists and Physicians 

AV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mat vy years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Keliable Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’se 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. 
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You Can’t Say Much . | 


in a quarter-page ad. We are therefore 
going to invite your attention to our most 
recent educational catalogs, any or all of 
which will gladly be furnished you upon 
application to our nearest branch office: 


High School Books on English 
High School Books on History, 
Civics, Economics, Sociology 


The Best Practical Books for the 
Business Man (Teachers’ Edition) 


Books on Education (Teachers’ 
Professional Books) 


A Price List of Educational Publica- Brain-Fa and 
tions Mental Strain 
come frequently from lack of heslth-givi 
In addition to the above, the following cheaghelel in the nerve cas aaietidia 
will shortly be available: teaspoonful of 


High School Books on Science orsfo rd 
High School Books on Mathematics . 
Books (of all classifications) on Aci d Ph Oo G p h ate 


Homemaking. in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 


vated and depleted elements and quench the thirst, 


THE MAGMILLAN COMPANY acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 


alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 


New York Boston CHICAGO Sold by Druggists ® 
DALLas ATLANTA San FRANCISCO Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
F.18 


Danger Signals TEACHERS 
— for Teachers REGISTER NOW 


By 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP Numerous calls ar: now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Editor, ‘Journal of Education” 


Send for Blank and Manual 
This timely, inspiring book will make a at Once 


strong appeal toall teachers. It was written 
to help them meet the new conditions which 
have arisen in the profession of teaching; it 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Dr. Winship has been prominent in the 
educational world for a third of a century 
and every teacher knows that whatever he PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
says has great interest for every person con- 
cerned with education. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Price, $1.25 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


School Books Beginning to Show Wear? 


About this time of the year unprotected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 


the book quickly goes to ruin. 


There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage— give them the supporting 


protection of 


olden Book Covers 


The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


instead of the book. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 
JULY. 


4-10: National Education’ Associa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 


CALIFORNIA. 
LOS ANGELES. The University 
of Southern California is raising a 
fund of $5,000,000. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Howard Univer- 
sity has an appropriation of $250,000, 
one half given by the General Educa- 
tion Board. 

Robert A. Maurer is elected princi- 
pal of Central high school. He _ has 
been acting principal since the death 
of Principal Emory Wilson. 

A. T. Stuart, former superintend- 
ent of schools and now director of 
intermediate instruction, or- 
dered continued in office despite the 
fact that he has attained the retire- 
ment age-of seventy, by special order 
of the board of education. John 
Van Schaick, president of the 
board, paid Stuart a tribute for 
his faithfulness during his long ser- 
vice with the school system, and the 
board approved the recommendation 
of Superintendent Thurston that 
Stuart be retained “for the good of 
the service.” 


WASHINGTON. The board of 
education has notified Superintend- 
ent E. L. Thurston that he will not 
be re-elected, and that his term 
will close on June 30. 


ILLINOIS. 


EVANSTON. The faculty of the 
Northwestern University asks for 
an increase of seventy per cent. 
and President Harold Hough is af- 
ter a $13,000,000 increase in the 
funds of the institution. 


IOWA. 


CLINTON. The teachers are to 
have a flat increase of $150. They 
will receive $75 on April 1, and $75 
at the close of the school year. 

KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. The Kansas teachers 
and the school children of the 
state had the best attention from 
the special session of the legisla- 
ture that has been given them in 
many years. Both branches of the 
legislature went on record for de- 
cent salaries for teachers and to 
enable the local school boards to 
provide better buildings and better 
equipment for the schools. The bill 
provides for a fifty per cent. in- 
crease in the tax levies for school 
purposes in all grades ofthe 
schools. The country school dis- 
tricts, the city grades and the high 
schools, city and county, all come 
in for the increased maintenance 
budget. This will enable the school 
boards to provide not only better 
salaries for the teachers but will 
enable them to secure the addi- 
tional instructors. The bill also en- 
ables the boards which have had to 
close entirely or maintain’ the 
schools only a part of the time of 
the regular school year to provide 
sufficient funds to get the needed 
teachers and keep them at work 
throughout the season. 


MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. The governor and 
council have voted to appropriate 
$100,000 to aid towns of the state to 
increase the salaries of their school 


teachers. According to the laws at 
the present time there is an equaliza- 
tion fund of $50,000 administered by 
the state superintendent of public 
schools. This is distributed to towns 
that raise by taxation more than the 
average fund for school purposes. 
The sum authorized by the governor 
and council Wednesday night is vir- 
tually an addition to this equalization 
fund so that the state superintendent 
of schools will have $150,000 instead 
of $50,000 to use in the year 1920. 

PORTLAND. George E. Leather- 
borrow has been engaged as principal 
of the High School, to succeed Amos 
Hoyt, who resigned to become a 
teacher at the Hartford High Schoot 
on February 1. Mr. Leatherborrow 
was graduated from Bowdoin Col 
lege in 1904 and has had fifteen 
years’ experience in high school 
work. He is with the science depart- 
ment of Thornton Academy, Saco, 
Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Miss Ella C. Jordan, 
who died on January 13 at the age 
of sixty-eight, was connected with 
the Horace Mann School for forty- 
eight years, nine years as princi- 
pal; and was one of the ablest 
teachers in the city. 

MARLBORO. The school commit- 
tee will request $29,000 more to run 
the city schools this year than in 
1919. The committee voted to re- 
quest the city council for an appro- 
priation of $115,950 to finance the 
school department this year. Last 
year’s appropriation was $87,089. 


and CLEMATIS, 


for 4th or 5th grades, 
45 Cents 


The Arlo Plan 


The city of Lynn, Mass., by its school board, has just decided to 
enlarge the reading material in the grades. A committee of teachers 
was asked to choose six new books. Two of these were ARLO 


These books offer continued 
throughout. Technical difficulty is low. Word picture, action, and 
vocabulary review are high. Those who wish to develop power to 
absorb printed ideas and facility in expression will find the ARLO 
PLAN and the ARLO books of great value. 


ARLO By Bertua B. 
Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


stories which hold the interest 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd er 4th grades 
50 Cents 
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History—Spelling—Reading 


Woodburn and Moran’s Elementary 
American History and Government 


FTER THE WAR EDITION. New point of view. 

Complete to the signing of the Treaty. New 
emphasis on matters of international importance. 
New maps. New illustrations. 7th and 8th years. 
$1.50. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Introduction to 
American History 
MERICA’S European’ Beginnings. Portrays 


our historic background, telling the story of 
other civilizations and showing what they have 
contributed to ours. An engaging narrative. 6th 
year. $1.00. 


Alexander’s New Spelling Book 


E MBODIES the best features shown by recent 

research to be desirable. Practical word list, 
regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills, 
word building, ete. Complete. Grades 3-8. 50 
cents. Also in parts. 


The Horace Mann Readers 


| schools using these readers pupils quickly de- 

velop the power to read independently, with 
expression, and so as to get the thought. 
Thought-inspiring. Thought-requiring. 


for every grade. Manuals for the teacher. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


New York: 449 Fourth Ave. - Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave 


Readers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity will open June 1, 1920, and will 
continue twelve weeks. An exceptional 
opportunity is offered the teacher or pros- 
pective teacher to combine the summer 
vacation with study at a most reasonable ex- 
nse. During the summer session there will 
beginning, intermediate and advanced 
courses offered in the following departments: 


Preparatory, High School, Arts and 
Sciences, Education, Home Economics, 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, 
Commerce, Engineering, Chemistry, 
and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 
The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $20.00 for the 


term of twelve weeks; board $48.00 for the term, and 
rooms $10.00 to $15.00 for the term. 


Bulletin giving te information concerning 
pom etc., be mailed free. Address 


HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


UNIVERSITY 


| 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education 


The following books have been adopted by the New York Board of Education for use 
in the schools of New York for a period of three years—1920-1923: 


oe Shorthand Reading Books 


Shorthand 


3753 Gregg Shorthand Manual 

3769 Gregg Speed Studies 

3774 Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand 

3751 Constructive Dictation 

3762 Gregg Speed Practice 

3771 Taquigrafia Fonetica Gregg-Pani 

3775 Supplementary Exercises in Gregg Shorthand 
5961 Hints and Helps for the Shorthand Student 
3770 Vocabulary of the Gregg Shorthand Manual 
3768 Gregg Shorthand Dictionary 

3760 Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book 

3767 Shorthand Dictation Drills 


6152 | 
3813 


3756 Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand, Part I 

3757 Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand, Part II 
3758 Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand, Part Ill 
3773 Beginners’ Letter Drills 

3779 Practical Drills in Shorthand Penmanship 

3759 Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship 

3814 Test Exercises on Lessons in Gregg Shorthand 
3763 Gregg Dictation, No. 1 

3764 Gregg Dictation, No. 2 

3765 Gregg Notes, No. 1 

3766 Gregg Notes, No. 2 


Shorthand Reading Books 


3761 Gregg Shorthand Reader 
3772 The Great Stone Face 
3746 A Christmas Carol 


Expert Shorthand Speed Course 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


| 


3747 The Sign of the Four 

3776 The Legend of Sleepy Hollow . 

3777 Rip Van Winkle 
3778 Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 


— Hamlet (Tales from Shakespeare) 
Typewriting 
3817 Rational Typewriting, Revised Edition 


3819 Rational Typewriting, Meda) of Honor Edition 
3795 Rational Typewriting, Single Keyboard Edition 


Office Training 
pve: } Office Training for Stenographers 


3755 Office Training Exercises 


3811 Suggestions for Handling Office Training for 
Stenographers 


Commercial Books 
3517 Bartholomew's Bookkeeping Exercises, No. 1 
3518 Bartholomew's Bookkeeping Exercises, No. 2 
3701 Whigam’'s Essentials of Commercial Law 
3717 Walsh's Business Arithmetic 
3681 Applied Business English and Correspondence 
6472 Applied Business English and Correspondence Exercises 


Supplementary Reading 
(7th Grade) 
7$95 American Ideals 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


TEACHERS! 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN GOOD POSITIONS. 


REGISTER NOW. 


>} A} ABLE 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENC 


FRED DICK, A. M., 
Manager. 


Denver, Colorado 


AGENCY 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 


past 28 years. 
Cc, M. MeDANIEL, Mer. 


23 years a School] superintendent 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Write for our free booklet—‘How to Apply.” 


224 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


OLDEST National Agency—LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service—No Advance Fee Required—Address: 


At General National 
Headquarters 


Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


| 


YOURS 


For the Asking! 


An up-to-date 
suggestive catalog 
of 


LIBRARY 


SUPPLIES 


Prepared by a 


trained and experienced 


Librarian 


Want a Copy? 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Democrat 


Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Norman E. Mansur was elected 
teacher of Spanish in the high school. 

This budget of probable school ex- 
penses was drawn up: Superinten- 
dent’s salary $3,000, attendance offi- 
cer $1,500, running expenses of these 
offices $300, home gardens $300, books 
and supplies $5,000, conveyance $3,500, 
buildings and ground $4,000, fuel and 
light $7,000, janitors $7,150, furniture 
$200, Industrial school tuition $500, 
health and sanitation $1,800, other ex- 
penses $300, teachers’ salaries $82,400. 

The salary of the high school prin- 
cipal was set at $2,300, and for the 
Spanish teacher at $1,700. High 
school teachers will receive $1,300 a 
year. Salary of special teachers will 
be $1,158, a grammar school princi- 


pal’s $1,650 and assistant principals 
$1,150. Grammar school teachers 
will receive $1,100. 

MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. Chester B. Curtis, 
for twelve years principal of the 
Central High School, has resigned 
to accept the position of director 
of personnel of the Scruggs, Van- 
dervoort and Barney department 
store in this city. Mr. Curtis was 
graduated from Amherst College, 
taught chemistry at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and then became instructor 
in chemistry in the Central High 
School, a position he held eleven 
years, when he was made principal. 

In resigning Mr. Curtis gave as 
his reasons for his course that his 
new position offered him an oppor- 


March 11, 1920 
tunity to come in contact with 
mature persons, and his salary 


would be considerably higher than 
the one he received as principal 
His salary was $4,200. 


NEW JERSEY. 
PRINCETON. With two large 


gift collections as a nucleus, 
Princeton’s war library is assum- 


ing tremendous proportions. Ben- 
jamin Strong, governor of ‘the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 


York, and Judge J. O. H. Pitney 
of Newark, N. J., share the honor 
of.giving the greatest impetus tc 
Princeton’s collection. When the 
largest collection elsewhere did not 
exceed 15,000 volumes, there were 
already more than 50,000 war vol- 
umes in the library here. 

It is estimated by Dr. Ernest G. 
Richardson, librarian of Princeton 
University, that the war bibliog- 
raphy now contains a list of more 
than 70,000 titles. Included in this 
are many German titles, obtained 
through the courtesy of the state 
department. These figures. refer 
only to books. The entire amount 
of data, including periodical arti- 
cles, posters, cartoons,  photo- 
graphs, etc., is estimated at more 
than 1,000,000 titles. 

The war library is now being de- 
veloped in two special branches 
along the lines of the “joint list” 
plan of Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton. Under this plan each univer- 
sity will have complete access to 
the other’s collections. Collection 
will thus be facilitated and dupli- 
cation will be avoided. The two 
aspects which are being developed 
more thoroughly than any others 
are those dealing with the interna- 
tional law and the economic phases 
of the war. 

Mr. Strong’s’ collection was 
started at the beginning of the war, 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOO}, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeducs: 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
slementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
sial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa! 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL, DETROIT 


Three-year course. Bight-hour 
day. Registered by _ the_ State of 
Michigan. Theoretical and practical 
class work throughout. Modern 
nurses’ home; includes summer va- 
eation home for nurses. Minimum 
entrance requirement, years 
High School work or its equivalent. 

For free catalog, address Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, Box 30, The Grace 
Hospital, John R. St. & Willis Ave.. 
Detreit, Mich. 


— 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 
7 HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 
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and includes more than 170 vol- 
umes, probably the most complete 
collection of contemporary writ- 
ings gathered by any one person 
in the United States. 
NEW YORK. 

LYNBROOK, L. I. The board of 
education has granted an increase of 
$350 a year to every one of the 
twenty-seven school teachers, the in- 
crease to take effect with the begin- 
ning of the new school year on 
August 1. As a_ result of this in- 
crease it is understood that most of 
the teachers will renew their contracts 
for the coming year. Under this 
new scale the lowest salary that will 
be paid to any Lynbrook teacher will 
be $1,250. The pay ‘ranges from that 
amount to $1,950 for some of the 
older and more experienced teachers. 

Principal Charles D. Vosburgh is 
to receive an increase of $1,000 a year, 
making his salary $4,200. Assistant 
Principal H. G. Berry will be raised 
from $2,000 to $2,500 a year. These 
larger increases are partly due to the 
fact that the men will soon have a 
second elementary school under their 
supervision. The plans for .this new 
school have already been prepared 
and the board of education is getting 
prices on the cost of the structure so 
that the proposition can be submitted 
to the people at a special election. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Under the will of 
the late Ohio C. Barber. millionaire 
watch manufacturer, Western Re- 
serve University will ultimately re- 
ceive nearly $5,000,000. The will 
leaves to the university the Anna 
Dean farm of 2,000 acres, near Ak- 
ron, to be made the site of the Ohio 
C. Barber Agricultural and Indus- 
trial College. 

Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president 
of Western Reserve and one of Mr. 
Barber’s close friends, receives an 
annuity of $2,000. 

GALION. A fine new high school 
was recently dedicated by exercises 
extending over three days. Super- 
intendent J. J. Phillips aroused 
much interest by this method and 
gained splendid support for his pro- 
gram of education. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ARCHBALD. Fifty-four, the 


entire corps, “walked out” when the 
board of education refused to add 
$32 a month to their salaries. The 
grade teachers receive from $65 to 
$87.50 a month. 


One of the most enterprising acts of 
the Columbia Graphophone Company 
is in alliance with the well known 
publishers, Harper and Brothers, in 
the publication of the series of 
“Bubble Books.” These unique and 
fascinating books for children, the 
eighth of which has just come from 
the press, take up the children’s nur- 
sery songs, weave an __ interesting 
story about them, accompanied with 
beautiful art pictures, and then in- 
clude an actual record of a voice 
singing the song, within the pages of 
the book. These books have had a 
tremendous sale both for school and 
home use. 


Go to Europe at Our Expense 
A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box Y 426, Wilmington, Delaware 
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of keen interest during February and March. “I am pleased to inform you 
that the position of Latin and English was filled last evening by the election 
of your candidate, Miss of South Hadley, Mass. Thanks for your 
prompt service,” writes a central New York principal. “I have been re-ap- 
pointed to my present position at $1,500,” writes a French teacher whom we 
placed in an eastern New York high school at $1,000 last September, confirm- 
ing our theory that to place the candidate right practically guarantees that 
salary wil] take care of itself. To teachers as yet undecided about next year 
we can undoubtedly offer opportunities corresponding with ability and ex- 
perience which will lead to early appointment. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 
women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADE 

TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180. per 
month. We represent the best paying schools in the country who have 
long been our clients. 

ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 
BRecommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 5 to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN ls and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Teaco 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hun- 


j dreds of high grade itions (up te 
$5,000) with enetitont 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. if you 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4u5¢922.4uS%i2repzictor 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY superior 

Sih and Both Sueets Tegister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boyiston Street, Boston 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 
HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS |« seacon st... Boston, mass, 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone 


| 
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ESOLVE now to end the danger of per- 
: manent or temporary loss of income through 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, which 
faces every unprotected teacher. 
Every year one out of every six teachers is de- 
prived of all or part of her income from these 
causes. Loss of salary, even for a time, means serious inroads on the savings account, and often real distress. 
Start the new year right by joining ~ thousands of other teachers who are positively protected by the 
T. C. U,, at a cost of less than five cents a day. 
F. A. OWEN, Publisher of Normal Instructor-Primary = which you win whether you win or lose. If you do 
Plans, says: Myprs i“ not meet the catastrophe you are in luck, and if you 
“The plan of the company is ideal. Its a do you are in luck. ‘Heads or tails’ you win.’ 
assure Teachers a fixed income in the ev wo ) c ‘ FRED M. HUNTER, Superintendent of Schools, Oak- 
ness, Quarantine or Accident. I recommend it to a land, Cal., anys: 
F teachers. “The Teachers Casualty Underwriters are all 
! EDITH A. LATHROP, Assistant in Rural Education, = right. They are an old line company and backed by 
U.S. Bureau of Education, says: some of the squarest and best business men in Lin- 
_ &§ ‘ “Holding, as I do, a position that requires travel, coln.- I know personally the officers and management 
i I consider protection in case of accident a necessity. of the company. You can rely upon them absolutely. 
i I selected the T. C. U. because it gave me the bene- [| have a policy, myself, with them. I have never 
fits ot both accident and sickness tor a sum that other know n them to fail to come squarely up to their 
q companies investigated required for accident alone. obligations.” 
DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor of Journal of Education, ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Editor of Sierra Edu- 
4 Boston, Mass., says: entional News, San Francisco, says: 
“So far as we know, the best provision for such “One thing impressed me—that was regarding the 
in | an emergency is the Teachers Casualty Underwriters claim of Elton Fulmer, and the manner in which the 
: of Lincoln, Neb. When a teacher is well and has an case was handled, the claim being paid so promptly. 
income, it is comparatively easy to make a sacrifice This is an indication of the business-like way in 
that will provide for catastrophe. It is a case in which you conduct the Underwriters.” 
How the T. C. U. Will Protect. YOU 
OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are dis- OU Will be Paid $11.67 a Week when you are : 
. a abled by sickness or accident. (It pays for days quarantined, so that your salary is stopped. This i 
—weeks—or months—w hether your salary continues insures your income Re gule ir policy pays for quaran- é 
or not: For injury. for twelve months from date o! tine after first week; special policy pays for one or 
disability: for sickness that confines you to the house, more days of quarantine. 
for six months.) This will help you to pay your doc- Y OU May Receive the following instead of monthly 
; tor and your nurse, and other bills which come with indemnity, if you prefer, by making request 
i: | sickness orinjuries No benefits paid unless attended within ten days 
i by physician at least once a week, Broken pelea above elbow............ $ 85.00 
>= ili- Broken Arm, below elbow .......... 50.00 
OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a perl of ill sr Ok 
Y ety not confine you to the house but Broken 100.00 
keeps you from your work and requires medical at- Broken Knee-cap 75.00 
tention at least once a week This will pay your Broken seeeee 50.00 
I beard while you geet well and strong. You will not Disiocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist.. 60.00 : 
before you should. : Surgeon bills for minor accidents not f 
| ae snefits after v * policy has -been main- 
_ other be ne fits af y e€ tor of 
| tained in continuous force for one year, 
2.00 In the Annual Increase Insurance After 
| Abscess, Boil, Felon $ First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 
“| Eye, Ear, Nose or Life $1.000 100.00 500 
Bronchotomy, Laryngoiomy Kia. Both feet 1.400 100.00 1,500 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrop 00 Both eyes 1,000 100.00 1,500 
ney, Mastoiditis, ee. One hand 500 50.00 750 
» AE 20% increase j ly One foot 500 50.00 750 
SPITAL BENEFIT—A 20% increase in monthly 500 50.06 7 
| . eng benefits for two months when you are con- One eye 333 33.33 500 
; fined in an established hospital. All Benefits Doubled for Travel Accidents 
F 
We Want to Tell You What Other couren 
Teachers Say of the T. C. U. 
To the T, C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 
As the first step toward making this most important | . 
resolution, send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. I am interested in knowing» about your Pro- 
i Protection in detail and shows you what hundreds of I tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
4 teachers all over the country think =>. Mail the cou- booklet of testimonials. 
pon today. It places you under no obligation. 
‘ | Address........ 
j 44] T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska i (This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) : 


| 


